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SCHOOL  CALENDARS 


ANTICIPATING  ANNIVERSARIES 

MARCH 


1  Augustus  Saint-Gaudens,  1848- 
1907.  Sculptor;  one  of  the  first 
seven  members  of  the  Academy 
of  Arts  and  Letters.  Elected  to 
the  Hall  of  Fame  in  1920. 

3  Alexander  Graham  Bell,  1847- 
1922.  Inventor  of  the  telephone; 
and  early  teacher  of  the  deaf. 

3  First  United  States  Postage 
Stamp,  1847. 

3  Helen  Keller  Day.  Anniversary  of 
first  meeting  of  Helen  Keller  and 
her  teacher,  Anne  M.  Sullivan,  in 
1887. 

4  Pennsylvania  Day,  1681.  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  joined  the  Union. 

5  James  P.  Wickersham,  1825-1891. 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc¬ 
tion,  1866-1800;  Principal  of  Mari¬ 
etta  Academy;  first  County  Super¬ 
intendent  of  Lancaster  County; 
opened  Normal  School  at  Millers- 
ville;  helped  organize  P.  S.  E.  A. 
and  N.  E.  A.,  editor  of  P.  S.  E.  A. 
Journal  for  ten  years;  wrote: 
“History  of  Education  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania.”  Enrolled  among  the 
honored  educators  on  the  roll  of 
honor  engraved  on  the  frieze  of 
the  Education  Building  at  Har¬ 
risburg. 

7  Luther  Burbank  1849-1926.  Bot¬ 
anist,  horticulturist,  naturalist, 
and  experimenter  with  plant  life. 

12  Girl  Scout  Week  begins. 

13  Joseph  Priestley,  1733-1804. 
Chemist,  clergyman,  discoverer  of 
oxygen.  Enrolled  among  the  hon¬ 
ored  educators  on  the  roll  of  hon¬ 
or  engraved  on  the  frieze  of  the 
Education  Building  at  Harris¬ 
burg. 

15  Bird  and  Arbor  Day  (southern 
Pennsylvania).  Tentative. 


15  Andrew  Jackson,  1767-1845.  Gen¬ 
eral  in  the  Army,  Congressman, 
State  Governor,  and  7th  President 
of  the  United  States.  Elected  to 
the  Hall  of  Fame. 

16  James  Madison,  1751-1836.  Fram¬ 
er  of  the  Constitution,  Member 
of  the  Continental  Congress,  Sec¬ 
retary  of  the  State,  and  4th  Pres¬ 
ident  of  the  United  States.  Elect¬ 
ed  to  the  Hall  of  Fame  in  1910. 

17  St.  Patrick’s  Day.  The  day  of  the 
wearing  of  the  green. 

18  Grover  Cleveland,  1837-1908.  22nd 
and  24th  President  of  the  United 
States. 

18  Amerigo  Vespucci,  1452  -  1512. 
Italian  navigator  for  whom  Amer¬ 
ica  was  named. 

20  Charles  W.  Eliot,  1834-1926.  Edu¬ 
cator,  chemist,  mathematician,  ad¬ 
ministrator,  and  author. 

21  Spring  Begins. 

23  John  Bartram,  1699-1777.  First 
native  American  botanist,  called 
“Father  of  American  Botany”. 
Enrolled  among  the  honored  edu¬ 
cators  on  the  roll  of  honor  en¬ 
graved  on  the  frieze  of  the  Edu¬ 
cation  Building  at  Harrisburg. 

28  Johann  Amost  Comenius,  1592- 
1670.  Educational  reformer;  au¬ 
thor  of  the  first  successful  appli¬ 
cation  of  illustrations  to  the  work 
of  teaching. 

29  Bird  and  Arbor  Day  (northern 
Pennsylvania).  Tentative. 

29  John  Tyler,  1790-1862.  10th  Pres¬ 
ident  of  the  United  States. 

30  Alaska  purchased  from  Russia 
for  $7,200,000  in  1867.  Celebrated 
as  “Seward  Day.” 


EDUCATIONAL  MEETINGS 


MARCH 

1  Annual  Meeting  Educational  Press 
Association  of  America,  Ritz-Carl- 
ton  Hotel,  Atlantic  City,  New 
Jersey. 

2  American  Association  of  School 
Administrators,  Atlantic  City, 
New  Jersey. 

10  Columbia  Scholastic  Press  Asso¬ 
ciation,  New  York  City  (3  days). 

11  Junior  High  School  Conference, 
Middle  Atlantic  States  and  New 
England,  New  York  City  (2 
days). 

15  Regional  Conference  of  the  WPA, 
Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania  (4 
days). 

27  Music  Educators  National  Con¬ 
ference,  St.  Louis,  Missouri  (6 
days). 

30  Schoolmen’s  Week  and  State  Edu¬ 
cational  Association,  South  East¬ 
ern  District,  Philadelphia,  Penn¬ 
sylvania  (4  days). 

31  Pennsylvania  Home  Economics 
Association,  South  Eastern  Sec¬ 
tion,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania. 


APRIL 

1  American  Physical  Education  As¬ 
sociation,  San  Francisco,  Cali¬ 
fornia!. 

2  State  Teachers  League,  Harris¬ 
burg,  Pennsylvania. 

5  Eastern  Arts  Association,  Boston, 
Massachusetts  (5  days). 

13  Eastern  Commercial  Teachers  As¬ 
sociation,  Philadelphia,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  (4  days). 

15  Northeastern  Convention  District 
of  the  P.  S.  E.  A.,  (2  days). 

25  National  Academy  of  Science, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  (3  days). 

25  National  League  of  Women  Vot¬ 
ers,  St.  Louis,  Missouri  (5  days). 

29  State  Forensic  and  Music  League, 
Grove  City,  Pennsylvania  (2 
days) 

29  Regional  Conference  on  Visual 
Education,  Pennsylvania  College 
for  Women,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  (2  days). 
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EXECUTIVE  OFFICE 


LESTER  K.  ADE,  A.B.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Utt.D.,  LL.D. 

Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 


State  Council  Approves 
Higher  Qualifications  for 
Teachers'  Certificates 

The  State  Councilof  Education  approved  a 
recommendation  effective  February  1,  1943, 
of  four  years  of  academic  and  professional 
preparation  as  the  prescribed  minimum  edu¬ 
cation  for  elementary  teachers.  While  some 
school  districts  in  Pennsylvania  now  require 
four  years  of  preparation  of  their  elemen¬ 
tary  teachers,  the  Department  of  Public  In¬ 
struction  has  suggested  that  sufficient  time 
be  allowed  before  the  new  regulations  be¬ 
come  effective. 

Teachers  in  service  who  hold  permanent 
certificates  will  not  be  affected  by  the  new 
regulation,  although  it  is  expected  that 
many  teachers  in  the  elementary  schools 
who  have  not  completed  the  more  extended 
education  will  probably  return  to  the  col¬ 
leges  and  universities  for  additional  instruc¬ 
tion.  Ample  provisions  have  been  made  in 
the  institutions  of  higher  learning  to  meet 
the  needs  of  these  teachers. 

The  new  requirement  will  likewise  not 
affect  anyone  now  enrolled  in  teacher  prep¬ 
aration  curriculums.  All  such  persons  will 
complete  their  preparation  and  receive  cer¬ 
tificates  to  teach  on  the  basis  of  the  certifi¬ 
cation  regulations  now  in  effect. 

The  general  trend  throughout  the  United 
States  in  the  matter  of  extending  education 
for  elementary  teachers  is  toward  a  four- 
year  level.  Some  states,  like  California,  Del¬ 
aware  and  Connecticut  have  adopted,  as  a 
minimum  level  of  education  for  elementary 
teachers,  this  more  advanced  preparation. 
The  guiding  factor  is  the  matter  of  supply 
and  demand,  with  the  underlying  principle 
pointing  toward  the  improvement  of  instruc¬ 
tional  service. 

Consistent  with  the  general  policy  of  the 
State  Council  of  Education,  approximately 
five  years  of  advanced  notice  is  given,  so 
that  all  persons  looking  forward  to  teaching 
in  the  elementary  schools  of  Pennsylvania 
may  be  properly  advised  as  to  the  require¬ 
ments  for  a  certificate  to  teach  in  this  field. 
The  resolution  adopted  by  the  State  Council 
of  Education  provides  that,  after  February 
1,  1939,  all  persons  beginning  a  preparation 
for  teaching  in  the  elementary  field  must 
have  completed  an  approved  four-year 
teacher  education  curriculum  in  this  field  to 
receive  certification. 


Our  present  educational  provisions 
do  not  meet  the  needs  of  all  children 
up  to  sixteen.  Newer,  more  vital,  more 
significant  types  of  preparation  for 
satisfactory  living  must  be  evolved  in 
our  school  system,  so  that  if  we  pro¬ 
hibit  the  employment  of  children  up 
to  sixteen,  we  may  at  the  same  time 
provide  fruitful  experiences  to  fill 
these  years  and  turn  out  more  valu¬ 
able  citizens  to  the  State  and  to  in¬ 
dustry  when  they  do  enter  on  their 
productive  years. 

— President  Roosevelt. 


The  National  Program  of  Education 


Country-Wide  Activities  and  Trends  Described  by  United  States 
Commissioner  in  Annual  Report 


To  promote  the  cause  of  education,  as 
charged  by  Congressional  mandate  seventy 
years  ago,  the  Office  of  Education,  during 
the  last  fiscal  year,  continued  to  carry  on 
many  usual  services  and  also  continued  to 
pioneer  in  some  of  the  newer  fields,  includ¬ 
ing  conservation  education,  radio,  and  pub¬ 
lic  forums,  the  report  indicates. 

Opportunities  for  Out-of-School  Youth 

Outstandingly,  the  horizons  of  activity  of 
the  schools  are  being  expended  to  include 
the  out-of-school  group.  At  the  elementary 
school  level  this  tendency  is  showing  itself 
in  increasing  emphasis  on  nursery  schools 
and  kindergartens  and  the  related  subject  of 
parent  education.  At  the  secondary  school 
level  increasing  attention  is  being  given  to 
the  needs  of  young  people  who  have  dropped 
out  of  school,  whether  at  the  end  of  the  com¬ 
pulsory  school  age,  before  completion  of  the 
secondary  school  course,  or  after  being  grad¬ 
uated  from  secondary  school.  The  facilities 
for  their  future  education  most  often  in¬ 
volve  some  plan  for  part-time  education, 
such  as  night  school,  part-time  day  school, 
cooperative  classes,  correspondence  instruc¬ 
tion,  and  programs  combining  work  and 
study.  In  the  past,  these  part-time  programs 
have  emphasized  chiefly  the  vocational  mo¬ 
tive.  There  seems,  however,  no  reason  why 
part-time  programs  can  not  be  more  fully 
developed  to  serve  other  important  activi¬ 
ties  such  as  good  citizenship,  improved  home 
membership,  and  worthy  use  of  leisure  time. 

Education  for  Adults 

In  the  field  of  adult  education,  the  past 
year  has  shown  trends  to  regard  educa¬ 
tional  provisions  for  adults  as  part  of  a  reg¬ 
ular  continuing  program  for  the  preparation 
of  the  individual  for  full  participation  in  the 
society  in  which  he  lives.  There  are  evi¬ 
dences  of  a  developing  philosophy  of  adult 
education  that  will  be  effective  in  defining 
and  establishing  its  place  in  American  edu¬ 
cation  and  in  making  it  an  integral  part  of  a 
publicly  supported  program. 

Individual  Adjustment,  a  Goal 

There  is  a  growing  realization  that  edu¬ 
cation  for  effective  adjustment  to  society 
must  give  more  attention  to  the  individual 
pupil  than  has  been  done  under  our  “mass” 
system  of  education.  There  is,  thus,  an  in¬ 
creasing  tendency  in  the  public  schools  to 
provide  services  for  the  individual  pupil  that 
will  aid:  in  adjustment  to  school  conditions, 
in  orderly  program  through  school,  in  the 
discovery  of  attitudes  and  interests  that 
give  promise  of  desirable  development,  in 
the  early  discovery  of  anti-social  attitudes 
and  forms  of  behavior,  in  the  selection  of 
educational  courses,  in  making  a  vocational 
choice,  and  in  placement  and  adjustment  in 
employment. 


Demand  for  Conservation  Education 

Conservation  education  is  gaining  ground 
in  schools  throughout  the  nation.  Growing 
demands  from  schools  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try  for  consultative  service  and  teaching  ma¬ 
terials  in  this  field  caused  the  Office  of  Edu¬ 
cation  to  establish  a  conservation  advisory 
and  bulletin  service  for  teachers. 

Comprehensive  Radio  Education  Program 

During  the  year  the  Office  of  Education 
broadcasting  and  radio  activities  embraced 
three  phases:  (1)  Demonstration  programs 
over  coast-to-coast  networks,  (2)  services 
to  local  broadcasters  and  educators,  and  (3) 
activities  to  help  educators  use  radio  effec¬ 
tively.  The  Office  conducted  seven  series  of 
coast-to-coast  programs  during  the  year,  to 
which  more  than  400,000  listeners  responded 
by  mail.  Through  the  Educational  Radio 
Script  Exchange  65,000  scripts  issued  were 
used  in  producing  1,200  programs  over  126 
stations  in  forty-two  states.  Radio  is  more 
and  more  coming  to  take  its  place  in  the 
American  educational  system,  but  the  most 
successful  use  of  it  by  educators  continues 
to  be  a  challenging  experiment. 

Public  Forum  Project 

In  cooperation  with  local  boards  of  educa¬ 
tion  in  nineteen  demonstration  centers,  the 
Office  of  Education  sponsored  a  public  forum 
project  that  organized  a  total  of  10,014 
forum  discussions  with  an  attendance  of 
985,283  people — a  demonstration  of  commu¬ 
nity-wide  programs  of  public  discussions  of 
public  affairs  for  youth  and  adults  under 
local  educational  management,  and  in  dif¬ 
ferent  types  of  communities.  In  addition  to 
the  forum  meetings,  the  various  centers  or¬ 
ganized  1,187  radio  forums,  sold  or  distrib¬ 
uted  more  than  60,000  pamphlets  on  public 
affairs,  and  prepared  thousands  of  visual 
aids  for  use  in  connection  with  the  discus¬ 
sions. 

Systematic  Instruction  in  Safety 

The  high  death  and  injury  rate  from  auto¬ 
mobile  accidents  has  stimulated  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  systematic  instruction  in  safety  in 
all  its  aspects.  There  is  a  growing  inter¬ 
est  in  the  introduction  and  improvement 
of  instruction  in  hygiene  in  the  second¬ 
ary  school  grades,  increased  interest  in 
character  education,  the  growing  conviction 
that  education  of  handicapped  children  is  as 
much  a  responsibility  of  the  secondary 
school  as  of  the  elementary  school,  and  an 
increase  in  legislative  measures  providing 
for  retirement  of  aged  teachers,  and  for 
teacher  tenure  designed  to  give  permanency 
and  stability  to  the  teaching  profession. 

(Continued  on  Page  8,  Column  2) 
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EXECUTIVE  OFFICE-Conclud*d 


METHODS  OF  DISTRIBUTION 
OF  EDUCATIONAL  FUNDS 


It  seems  to  me  that  the  state  should  dis¬ 
tribute  educational  grants  along  these  lines: 

(1)  The  state  should  determine  the  mini¬ 
mum  amount  of  money  per  pupil  necessary 
in  each  type  of  school  district  for  the  pro¬ 
vision  of  an  acceptable  educational  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  children. 

(2)  The  state  should  require  all  school 
districts  to  make  a  reasonable  effort  to  sup¬ 
port  their  own  program  of  education  by 
specifying  a  reasonable  school  tax  rate 
which  must  be  in  effect  in  a  local  district 
before  it  can  receive  state  money. 

(3)  The  amount  of  state  money  received 
by  a  district  should  be  in  proportion  to  its 
needs  as  indicated  by  the  difference  between 
the  amount  per  pupil  which  the  local  tax 
raises  and  that  which  the  state  has  deter¬ 
mined  is  necessary  to  the  provision  of  ac¬ 
ceptable  school  facilities. 

(4)  The  plan  for  distributing  state  money 
should  not  be  too  rigid.  The  state  educa¬ 
tional  office  should  have  the  power  to  make 
such  adjustments  as  are  necessary  to  pre¬ 
vent  injustice. 

The  general  aim  should  be  to  provide  a 
system  of  school  support  whereby  the  state 
pays  to  each  school  district  the  difference 
between  the  cost  of  a  foundation  program 
and  the  proceeds  of  a  uniform  tax  levy.  It 
is  also  desirable  that  the  state  system  of 
taxation  be  revised  so  that  each  form  of 
taxable  wealth  will  bear  a  proportional 
share  of  the  cost  of  public  education.  A 
third  point  should  be  a  desire  to  restore  the 
normal  purchasing  power  of  public  school 
employes.  Through  citizens’  conferences  in 
local  communities,  we  should  emphasize  all 
the  advantages  attending  revision  of  the 
present  system  of  school  support  in  terms 
of  school  needs  and  tax  burdens.  Then  it 
should  be  possible  to  present  sound  pro¬ 
posals  for  legislative  action  leading  to  de¬ 
creased  local  taxes  on  realty  and  increased 
state-aid  for  schools. 

LESTER  K.  ADE 


THE  SCHOOL  AND  DEMOCRACY 

The  free  common  school  is  Ameri¬ 
ca’s  greatest  gift  to  humanity.  It  be¬ 
longs  to  the  heritage  of  intelligent  and 
responsible  citizenship  established  by 
our  pioneering  forefathers.  It  is  nec¬ 
essary  to  the  success  of  our  Republic. 
The  school  is  the  surest  guarantee  of 
our  personal  rights.  It  is  the  safe¬ 
guard  of  our  political  liberties.  It  is 
the  bulwark  of  our  representative  in¬ 
stitutions.  The  school  seeks  to  enrich 
and  ennoble  home  life.  It  develops  the 
skills  needed  in  agriculture  and  indus¬ 
try.  It  helps  to  awaken  ambition  and 
to  establish  character.  It  emphasizes 
responsibility  to  the  common  good  and 
the  general  welfare.  The  free  school  is 
the  expression  of  a  mighty  faith.  Be¬ 
cause  we  believe  in  ourselves,  in  de¬ 
mocracy,  and  in  the  future,  we  seek 
through  the  schools  to  improve  the 
quality  of  our  lives. 


IMPROVEMENT  IN  COLLEGE 
AND  UNIVERSITY  FINANCES 


Colleges  and  universities  throughout  the 
United  States  registered  gains  in  funds  for 
education,  general,  and  building  purposes  in 
1936-37.  An  Office  of  Education  study  of  re¬ 
ceipts  and  expenditures  reported  by  more 
than  300  higher  education  institutions  indi¬ 
cates  that  practically  all  colleges  and  uni¬ 
versities  suffered  decreases  in  receipts  from 
1929-30  to  1933-34,  but  that  receipts  have 
increased  steadily  since  1933-34. 

Expenditures  for  educational  and  general 
purposes  climbed  in  1931-32  to  12.4  per  cent 
above  the  total  reported  for  1929-30.  In 
1933-34  there  was  a  drop  to  3.9  per  cent 
below  the  1929-30  total,  but  by  1936-37,  re¬ 
ports  show,  there  had  been  another  increase 
in  college  and  university  spending  to  12.9 
per  cent  above  the  1929-30  level.  Expendi¬ 
tures  for  new  buildings,  grounds  and  equip¬ 
ment  dropped  sharply  during  the  depression 
period.  While  they  have  increased  very  slow¬ 
ly,  they  are  still  36.2  per  cent  below  the  high 
point  reached  in  1929-30.  Colleges  for  Ne¬ 
groes  took  greater  cuts  and  have  improved 
their  financial  status  more  slowly  than  in¬ 
stitutions  attended  by  white  persons. 

U.  S.  Office  of  Education. 


The  Ideal  of  Democracy 


Increasing  professional  strength  through 
unity  of  purpose  can  come  only  as  more  and 
more  of  us  in  the  field  of  education  per¬ 
ceive  and  understand  the  unique  function  of 
our  profession  in  a  democracy. 

We  have  little  justification  for  our  exist¬ 
ence,  unless  we  can  constantly  demonstrate 
continuing  progress  toward  the  goal  of  in¬ 
creasingly  intelligent  direction  through  self- 
government  of  the  conditions  of  life.  As 
social  illiteracy  is  reduced,  the  evils  and  mal¬ 
adjustments  from  which  we  suffer  will  grad¬ 
ually  disappear  and  the  ideal  of  democracy 
as  a  richer  and  fuller  life  will  be  more  fully 
achieved.  As  our  predecessors  fought,  and, 
for  all  practical  purposes,  won  the  battle  for 
universal  childhood  education,  so  we,  in  these 
days,  must  unite  for  the  duration  of  the  war 
against  social  and  civic  illiteracy  among 
adults. 

Schools,  colleges,  universities  are  begin¬ 
ning  a  new  year.  Last  September  there 
were  more  than  29,200,000  boys  and  girls 
attending  the  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  of  the  nation;  1,250,000  students  in 
pursuit  of  higher  education  were  enrolled 
in  colleges  and  universities.  Approximately 
1,020,000  teachers  are  professionally  serv¬ 
ing  the  cause  of  education. 

Let  us,  as  a  profession,  shelve  any  inter¬ 
nal  differences,  any  conflicting  interests,  and 
through  closer  cooperation  and  consolidation 
of  our  forces,  proceed  to  the  great  task  be¬ 
fore  us.  Let  us  bring  to  all  citizens  a  re¬ 
newed  faith  in  organized  education  as  de¬ 
mocracy’s  greatest  defense  against  the 
break-down  of  our  system  of  self-govern¬ 
ment. 


Dr.  Clarence  E.  Ackley  Becomes 
Deputy  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction 

Other  Adjustments  in  State  Department 
Staff  Follow  Departure  of  Doctor  Whitney 

Dr.  Clarence  E.  Ackley,  until  re¬ 
cently  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Ad¬ 
ministration  and  Finance  in  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Public  Instruction,  has 
been  named  Deputy  Superintendent, 
it  was  announced  by  State  Superin¬ 
tendent,  Lester  K.  Ade.  The  appoint¬ 
ment  followed  the  resignation  of  Dr. 
Gerald  D.  Whitney  from  the  post  to 
accept  the  position  of  Associate  Super¬ 
intendent  of  the  Pittsburgh  Public 
Schools. 

Dr.  Donald  P.  Davis,  former  Chief 
of  the  Division  of  Child  Accounting 
and  Research,  and  Assistant  Director 
of  the  Bureau  of  Administration  and 
Finance,  was  advanced  to  the  position 
of  Director  of  that  Bureau,  succeed¬ 
ing  Doctor  Ackley. 

Dr.  Carl  D.  Momeweck,  who  was 
brought  to  the  Department  by  Doctor 
Ade,  approximately  a  year  ago,  as  Ad¬ 
viser  in  the  Division  of  Child  Account¬ 
ing  and  Research,  has  been  appointed 
to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the  pro¬ 
motion  of  Doctor  Davis. 

Dr.  W.  Ray  Smith  has  been  trans¬ 
ferred  from  the  position  of  Chief  of 
Personnel  Examinations  in  the  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Professional  Licensing  to  that 
of  Chief  of  the  Division  of  Registra¬ 
tions  and  Renewals.  This  change  fol¬ 
lowed  the  resignation  of  Clarence  C. 
Klein  from  that  post  to  accept  the 
position  as  Secretary  of  the  Unem¬ 
ployment  Compensation  Board  of  Re¬ 
view. 

Eugene  J.  Sullivan,  who  was  an 
Adviser  in  the  Division  of  Personnel 
Examinations,  is  the  new  Chief  of  the 
Division,  succeeding  Doctor  Smith. 

Robert  E.  McKee  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  to  the  position  formerly  oc¬ 
cupied  by  Mr.  Sullivan. 


The  State  Council  of  Education 


Larger  units  of  school  administration 
should  be  organized  in  accordance  with  gen¬ 
eral  standards  and  after  wise  planning.  The 
State  Council  of  Education  is  the  body 
charged  by  Act  167  with  the  responsibility 
of  promulgating  standards  which  should 
serve  as  the  basic  pattern  from  which  the 
new  unit  of  school  organization  should  be 
determined. 
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School  Board 
Secretaries  Meet  In 
Annual  Convention 


SCHOOL  DIRECTORS  CONSIDER  CURRENT 
PROBLEMS  AT  TWO-DAY  SESSION 


Addresses,  Conferences  and  Reports  Feature  Annual  Convention  in  Harrisburg 


Important  Responsibilities  Outlined 
by  Noted  Speaker 


The  twenty-fifth  Annual  Convention  of 
the  Association  of  School  Board  Secretaries 
of  Pennsylvania  was  held  February  1  in 
Harrisburg.  The  one-day  meeting,  which 
was  attended  by  more  than  one  thousand 
secretaries  together  with  a  great  many 
other  directors  and  school  officials,  was  filled 
with  a  well  balanced  program  of  entertain¬ 
ment  and  instruction.  The  main  feature  of 
the  day’s  activity  included  group  singing, 
round  table  discussions,  reports  of  commit¬ 
tees,  and  addresses  on  topics  of  interest  to 
school  board  secretaries. 

OFFICERS  ELECTED  FOR  1938 

The  delegates  also  elected  officers  for  their 
association  for  the  year  1938,  as  follows : 

Harold  R.  Kratz,  Norristown . President 

Ralph  E.  Ord,  Dravosburg. .  .Vice  President 
Harold  W.  Cramblet,  Pittsburgh.  .Treasurer 
Miss  Mary  E.  Robbins,  Sunbury . .  Secretary 

Following  are  abstracts  from  some  of  the 
principal  addresses  and  round  table  confer¬ 
ences  : 

FIRST  AND  SECOND  CLASS 
DISTRICTS 

Round  Table  Discussion 

Delegates  from  first  and  second  class  dis¬ 
tricts  at  their  round  table  meeting  discussed 
several  vital  issues.  The  44-hour  week  law 
gave  serious  concern  to  representatives  of 
these  districts  because  of  the  additional  ex¬ 
pense  entailed  by  a  compliance  with  its  pro¬ 
visions.  However,  the  members  felt  that  the 
recent  extension  of  time  by  the  Department 
of  Labor  and  Industry  given  to  school  dis¬ 
tricts  to  enable  them  to  adjust  their  budgets 
to  meet  the  requirement  of  the  law,  seemed 
a  temporary  solution  to  this  problem.  The 
conference  favored  special  meetings  of  so¬ 
licitors,  secretaries,  superintendents,  and 
others  for  the  purpose  of  planning  new 
legislation  for  the  consideration  of  the  1939 
General  Assembly.  The  members  also  com¬ 
mended  the  P.S.E.A.  for  their  appropria¬ 
tion  of  a  ten  thousand  dollar  fund  for  a 
study  of  financial  problems  relating  to  edu¬ 
cation  in  Pennsylvania.  It  was  felt  that  the 
recent  surveys  made  in  Philadelphia  and 
Bethlehem  on  the  financial  status  of  school 
systems  had  significant  implications  for  the 
State  as  a  whole.  The  conference  favored 
larger  State  appropriations  to  school  dis¬ 
tricts  for  educational  purposes. 

THIRD  CLASS  DISTRICTS 

Round  Table  Discussion 

School  board  secretaries  from  third  class 
districts  at  their  round  table  conference  ex¬ 
pressed  approval  of  teacher  tenure,  but  felt 
that  the  law  in  its  present  form  needs  re¬ 
vision.  They  also  suggested  that  the  addi¬ 
tional  financial  obligations  entailed  by  new 
legislation  calls  for  larger  State  subsidies 
to  local  districts.  This  group  also  expressed 
concern  over  the  enforcement  of  the  44-hour 
week  law  for  school  employees  and  ex¬ 
changed  ideas  on  several  other  issues  con¬ 
fronting  third  class  districts. 

(Continued  on  Page  18) 


The  two  day  session  of  the  Forty-third 
Annual  Convention  of  the  Pennsylvania 
State  School  Directors’  Association,  which 
was  held  in  Harrisburg  February  2  and  3, 
was  attended  by  more  than  two  thousand 
delegates  and  other  directors  and  school 
officials  of  the  State.  It  followed  the  one 
day  meeting  of  the  School  Board  Secre¬ 
taries  Convention  and  attracted  many  of 
these  officials  to  its  sessions. 

Entertainment  at  the  convention  con¬ 
sisted  of  selections  by  the  a  Capella  Choir 
of  Johnstown  High  School,  which  presented 
a  delightful  series  of  group  and  individual 
numbers.  Another  enjoyable  feature  of  the 
convention  was  the  annual  banquet  in 
the  ballroom  of  the  Penn  Harris  Hotel. 

The  principal  part  of  the  convention, 
however,  consisted  of  addresses  on  modern 
phases  of  education,  conferences  on  special 
issues,  reports  of  committees,  and  election 
of  officers. 

The  officers  chosen  for  1938  are  as  fol¬ 
lows. 

Officers  for  1938 

President. .  .Herbert  J.  Stockton,  Johnstown 

First  Vice-President . 

. Chester  H.  Gross,  Manchester 

Second  Vice-President . 

. Dr.  W.  A.  Roberts,  Newtown 

Third  Vice-President  . 

. D.  A.  Best,  East  McKeesport 

Following  are  abstracts  from  the  princi¬ 
pal  addresses  delivered  before  the  1938  Con¬ 
vention  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  School 
Directors’  Association: 

NEW  LEGISLATION— ITS 
MEANING  AND  ITS  CHALLENGES 


LESTER  K.  ADE 

Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 

The  Annual  Convention  of  the  State 
School  Directors’  Association  provides  an 
ideal  opportunity  for  school  officials  and 
others  concerned  with  public  education  to 
meet  on  a  common  ground  and  to  discuss 
their  common  purposes  and  problems.  This 
meeting  is  an  Educational  Exchange  in 
which  practically  every  interest  and  area 
of  the  State  are  represented.  Here  school 
affairs  are  viewed  on  a  state-wide  basis. 

Probationary  Period  for  Teachers 

Section  1301  of  the  School  Code,  provides 
that  every  teacher  must  hold  a  certificate 
which  shall  set  forth  the  branches  which  its 
holder  is  entitled  to  teach,  and  that  no 
teacher  shall  teach  in  any  public  school  in 
this  Commonwealth  any  branch  which  he 
has  not  been  properly  certificated  to  teach. 

All  certificates  issued  by  the  Department 
of  Public  Instruction  are  on  a  probationary 
basis.  These  temporary  certificates  are  con¬ 
verted  into  permanent  certificates  on  the 
basis  of  satisfactory  teaching  experience 
and  additional  preparation.  The  important 
fact  to  bear  in  mind  is  that  the  satisfactory 
teaching  experience  must  be  certified  to  by 
the  local  superintendent  or  the  proper 
school  official. 

If  the  teacher  fails  to  secure  an  extension 
of  a  probationary  certificate,  or  the  vali¬ 
dation  of  this  certificate  as  a  permanent 


certificate,  because  her  teaching  has  been 
unsatisfactory,  then  it  is  true  that  the 
teacher  is  without  a  certificate  to  teach  in 
the  public  schools. 

You  will  recall  that  the  Tenure  Act  defi¬ 
nitely  specifies  that  the  protection  which  it 
affords  shall  be  for  properly  certificated 
teachers.  I  call  this  matter  to  your  atten¬ 
tion  because,  in  my  judgment,  the  proba¬ 
tionary  period  for  teachers  is  amply  pro¬ 
vided  for  in  the  provisions  of  the  Tenure 
Act  by  this  certification  procedure. 

The  primary  purpose  of  the  Teacher  Ten¬ 
ure  Law  is  to  protect  efficient  and  worthy 
teachers  from  unfair  employment  practices, 
and  to  eliminate  from  service  those  who 
are  incompetent  and  unworthy. 

Incompetency  As  Defined  By  Courts 

A  beginning  has  already  been  made 
whereby  the  Tenure  Act  has  been  found  as 
effective  in  the  dismissal  of  teachers  as  in 
their  retention.  Where  incompetency  of 
teachers  has  been  proved,  the  courts  have 
supported  the  school  boards  in  their  action 
of  dismissal  of  employees.  The  definitions 
of  the  courts  of  the  term  “incompetency” 
are  enlightening. 

Following  are  excerpts  from  court  deci¬ 
sions  in  some  of  the  cases  where  teachers 
have  been  dismissed  for  incompetency: 

Mercer  County  Case 

Legally  competent  evidence  indicates 
some  lack  of  effective  discipline,  infre¬ 
quent  examination,  lack  of  interest  and 
effort  on  the  part  of  the  pupils,  some 
tardiness  on  the  part  of  the  teacher, 
failure  to  indicate  promotion,  lack  of 
preparation  or  experience  during  period 
of  five  years  immediately  preceding  ap¬ 
pellant’s  employment  in  1936,  all  of 
which  bears  on  the  question  of  compe¬ 
tency.  True,  the  proof  offered  was  not 
extensive  nor  detailed,  and  we  are  mind¬ 
ful  that  appellant  denied  much  that  was 
offered  against  her,  and  offered  other 
testimony  tending  to  establish  her  com¬ 
petency,  nevertheless,  we  are  not  war¬ 
ranted  in  holding  that  there  was  no 
legally  competent  evidence,  which  if  cred¬ 
ited  would  support  the  conclusion  of  the 
Board. 

Accordingly  we  are  constrained  to  af¬ 
firm  the  action  of  the  Board  in  refusing 
reelection  of  the  teacher. 

Elk  County  Case 

The  question  of  competency  or  incom¬ 
petency  on  the  part  of  a  professional 
employe  extends  farther  than  his  actions 
in  the  classroom.  It  must  cover  all  of 
his  relations  with  the  students  under  him. 
They  are  of  an  impressionable  age  and 
may  not  safely  be  exposed  to  acts  which 
indicate  even  carelessness  with  property 
rights  of  others.  This  is  aside  from  all 
charges  of  a  criminal  character  and  is 
exemplified  in  the  very  foolish  procedure 
adopted  by  this  professional  employe  in 
his  meetings  with  the  students  of  his 
class  and  their  committee. 

Somerset  County  Case 

It  is  inconceivable  that  the  Legislature 
intended  to  strip  boards  of  school  direc¬ 
tors  of  their  inherent  right  and  power  to 
(Continued  on  Page  19) 
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DONALD  P.  DAVIS,  A.B.,  M.A.,  Ph.D . 

Director  Bureau  of  Administration 
and  Finance 


Cooperative  Research  in  Pennsylvania  A  DYNAMIC  SCHOOL 

r  _  7  PLANT  PROGRAM 


Since  the  public  schools  are  dealing  with 
human  beings  in  preparing  them  for  life 
careers  and  in  shaping  their  characters  and 
destinies,  it  is  vitally  important  that  a  rath¬ 
er  aggressive  program  of  research  work  be 
carried  on  in  the  State,  with  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Public  Instruction  acting  in  various 
capacities  as  a  coordinating  agency  for  the 
purpose  of  making  available,  to  the  educa¬ 
tional  leaders  of  the  schools  throughout  the 
State,  information  of  such  a  type  as  will 
assist  these  leaders  in  the  formulation  of 
guiding  principles  and  policies  in  the  admin¬ 
istration  of  the  schools  under  their  super¬ 
vision. 

To  Broaden  Research  Service 

With  this  thought  in  mind,  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Public  Instruction,  during  the  past 
year,  launched  a  program  to  broaden  the 
research  work.  The  first  approach  to  tms 
problem  was  an  investigation  of  other  state 
departments  of  public  instruction  for  the 
purpose  of  determining  what  was  being  done 
in  educational  research  in  other  states.  A 
questionnaire  was  submitted  to  each  of  the 
other  forty-seven  states.  Replies  were  re¬ 
ceived  from  over  sixty  per  cent  of  the  states. 
The  data  of  these  questionnaires  were  tabu¬ 
lated  and  summarized  with  an  idea  of  trying 
to  get  some  precedent  or  tentative  plan  of 
research  work  for  Pennsylvania. 

The  next  step  toward  solving  the  problem 
of  setting  up  an  expanded  program  of  re¬ 
search  was  to  prepare  a  questionnaire  and 
submit  it  to  the  county  and  district  super¬ 
intendents  and  the  supervising  principals  of 
the  State.  In  a  broad  sense,  practically  all 
the  research  work  that  the  Department  will 
or  can  do  in  the  way  of  interpreting  the 
schools  to  the  people  will  necessarily  be 
based  upon  information  from  the  various 
school  districts. 

This  questionnaire  was  referred  to  the 
superintendents  and  supervising  principals 
asking  for  reactions  as  to  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  types  of  information  in  eight  different 
subject  fields.  It  also  asked  for  reactions  in 
regard  to  the  types  of  research  bulletins 
which  would  be  most  helpful. 

Needed  Researches  Discovered 

County  superintendents  ranked  as  their 
first  choice,  “Current  Practices  in  Supervi¬ 
sion”  and  as  their  second  choice,  “Current 
Practices  in  Administration”.  District  su¬ 
perintendents  ranked  as  their  first  choice, 
“Current  Practices  in  Curriculum  Construc¬ 
tion”  and  as  their  second  choice,  “Current 
Practices  in  Administration”.  The  supervis¬ 
ing  principals  ranked  as  their  first  choice, 
“Current  Practices  in  Supervision”  and  as 
their  second  choice  “Current  Practices  in 
Administration”.  All  administrators,  includ¬ 
ing  county  and  district  superintendents  and 
supervising  principals,  ranked  as  their  first 
three  choices,  these  fields,  in  the  following 
order:  “Current  Practices  in  Supervision”, 
“Current  Practices  in  Administration”,  and 
“Current  Practices  in  Curriculum  Construc¬ 
tion”.  It  would,  therefore,  seem  that  any  re¬ 


search  in  one  of  these  three  fields  would  be 
filling  a  very  keenly  felt  need. 

The  replies  to  these  questionnaires  indi¬ 
cated  very  definitely  the  preference  of  the 
school  administrators  in  favor  of  short  re¬ 
searches  on  current  material,  issued  fre¬ 
quently,  rather  than  occasional  long  compre¬ 
hensive  and  exhaustive  study. 

"Keeping  in  Touch  with  the  Public  Schools" 

On  the  basis  of  these  investigations  or 
studies,  including  an  investigation  of  re¬ 
search  work  in  departments  of  public  in¬ 
struction  in  other  states,  the  investigation 
of  the  interests  of  the  administrators  of  the 
State,  both  as  to  kinds  of  information  and 
the  types  of  bulletins  preferred,  and  the 
conferences  with  the  graduate  schools  of  the 
universities  with  respect  to  a  cooperative 
research  program,  a  tentative  educational 
research  program  has  been  set  up  in  the 
Department  of  Public  Instruction.  In  accord 
with  the  reaction  of  the  administrators, 
emphasis  is  being  given  to  short  current 
researches.  These  short  researches  will  be 
put  out  in  the  form  of  a  series  of  circulars 
and  a  series  of  bulletins. 

As  the  administrators  overwhelmingly 
suggested  that  the  statistical  research 
studies  “Keeping  in  Touch  with  the  Public 
Schools”  be  continued,  this  series  of  publi¬ 
cations  will  be  included  as  a  part  of  the 
program.  This  is  being  supplemented  by 
even  shorter  researches  published  period¬ 
ically  in  mimeographed  form.  These  shorter 
studies  will  often  include  the  findings  along 
one  or  two  lines  only.  They  will,  however, 
furnish  to  the  various  school  districts  mate¬ 
rial  that  is  current  and  more  nearly  up-to- 
date  than  is  possible  in  larger  or  more  com¬ 
prehensive  research  studies.  During  the  past 
year,  circulars  Nos.  1  to  5  of  this  series, 
have  been  published  and  released.  Circular 
No.  1  was  a  study  of  attendance  and  the 
carrying  out  of  the  provisions  of  the  At¬ 
tendance  Law.  Circular  No.  2  considered  the 
salaries  of  teachers  and  administrators.  Cir¬ 
cular  No.  3,  was  a  treatise  on  attendance 
and  the  issuing  of  farm  and  domestic  per¬ 
mits  in  school  districts  of  the  State.  Circu¬ 
lar  No.  4  dealt  with  the  achievements  of 
seniors  in  the  State  Scholarship  Examina¬ 
tion.  And  Circular  No.  5  presented  data  on 
expenditures  for  Library  Service  in  the 
schools  of  Pennsylvania.  These  research  cir¬ 
culars  will  be  issued  periodically. 

Summaries  of  Studies 

The  Statistical  Research  Studies — “Keep¬ 
ing  in  Touch  with  the  Public  Schools”  will 
be  further  supplemented  by  a  third  series 
of  bulletins.  This  series  is  an  outgrowth  of 
and  initiates  the  cooperative  research  pro¬ 
gram.  The  purpose  of  this  series  will  be  to 
summarize  the  findings  of  studies  of  state¬ 
wide  interest.  These  summaries  will  be 
printed  in  the  form  of  a  bulletin,  a  copy  of 
which  will  be  mailed  to  each  chief  executive 
of  the  school  districts  of  the  State  and  the 
chief  educational  institutions  of  the  State, 
and  also  to  others  who  request  their  names 
(Continued  on  Page  8,  Column  3) 


DR.  HUBERT  C.  EICHER 
Chief,  Division  of  School  Plants 

During  the  past  score  of  years,  approxi¬ 
mately  $400,000,000  was  spent  in  the  con¬ 
struction  of  8,500  school  buildings  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania.  This  does  not  include  $48,000,000 
spent  during  the  past  two  or  three  years 
under  the  Public  Works  Administration, 
which  produced  some  300  new  buildings.  At 
the  opening  of  the  school  last  September, 
110,000  pupils  in  Pennsylvania  entered  new 
school  plants.  In  addition  to  these  major 
achievements,  the  new  State  Authority  Act 
has  provided  $10,000,000  to  be  spent  on  new 
construction  of  buildings  in  the  eighteen 
state-owned  educational  institutions  of 
Pennsylvania. 

Designed  for  Use 

These  achievements  in  school  building 
construction  were  made  possible  only  with 
the  fullest  cooperation  of  all  concerned,  in¬ 
cluding  architects,  engineers  and  school 
people  alike.  Throughout  this  period  efficient 
school  planners  have  been  concerned  not  so 
much  with  beauty  or  magnificence  or  design 
of  school  buildings,  but  rather  with  their 
use.  Accordingly,  the  first  question  after 
the  completion  of  a  school  plant  project  in 
a  community  should  be:  If  we  were  to  re¬ 
build  this  school  plant  what  mistakes  would 
we  correct?  Errors  in  construction  should 
be  constantly  sought  out  with  a  view  to 
making  progress  toward  the  development 
of  a  more  perfect  school  building  program. 
School  building  construction  must  be  flex¬ 
ible,  and  therefore  the  building  program  can 
never  be  finally  solved. 

Functional  Planning 

There  are  no  standards  for  school  build¬ 
ings.  The  plans  of  today  are  faulty  tomor¬ 
row.  In  order  that  no  community  may  be 
cursed  with  a  “white  elephant”  building, 
functional  planning  should  receive  the  prin¬ 
cipal  emphasis.  This  implies  that  the  school 
plant  should  meet  all  the  requirements  of 
pupils  and  give  a  square  deal  to  the  tax¬ 
payers  as  well.  In  planning  a  school  build¬ 
ing  program  it  is  necessary  first  to  study 
the  activities  that  are  to  be  carried  on  in 
the  completed  structure,  and  build  the  plant 
so  as  to  accommodate  these  activities.  A 
sound  principle  on  which  to  act  in  this  pro¬ 
gram  is  that  building  begins  with  the  life 
of  the  boy  and  girl. 


Commencement  Packet  for  1938 

The  1938  Commencement  Packet,  prepared 
annually  by  the  Division  of  Publications, 
NEA,  is  to  be  built  around  the  reports  of  the 
National  Education  Association  Committee 
on  Social-Economic  Goals  of  America.  It 
will  be  ready  for  distribution  on  or  before 
January  15,  at  the  price  of  fifty  cents.  Or¬ 
ders  may  be  placed  immediately  and  the 
packet  will  be  mailed  as  soon  as  available. 
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Pennsylvania  Pupils 
Average  158  Days 
in  School  a  Year 


Buildings  a  Major  Item  in  School  Costs 

Value  Per  Pupil  Varies  Widely 


Commonwealth  Ranks  Sixth 


DR.  HUBERT  C.  EICHER 
Chief,  Division  of  School  Plants 


Among  States 


DR.  CARL  D.  MORNEWECR 
Chief,  Division  of  Child  Accounting 
and  Research 


Pennsylvania  ranks  sixth  among  the 
states  in  the  average  number  of  days  at¬ 
tended  by  each  pupil  enroled.  While  the 
minimum  length  of  term  in  all  but  fourth- 
class  districts  is  180  days,  the  average 
number  of  days  actually  attended  by  the 
pupils  of  the  Commonwealth  is  only  158. 
The  average  number  of  days  attended  by 
each  pupil  enroled  is  obtained  by  dividing 
the  aggregate  number  of  pupil-days  that 
pupils  were  physically  present  by  the  net 
enrolment  for  the  year.  On  this  basis,  Ohio 
averages  166  days;  New  York  162;  Michi- 

Jan,  Wisconsin  and  Maryland  each  159;  and 
ennsylvania,  New  Jersey  and  Connecticut 
each  158  days. 

Nation's  Average — 146  Days 

The  pupils  in  ten  states  attend  less  than 
eight  days  out  of  each  ten  days  the  schools 
are  in  session.  The  average  length  of  the 
school  term  for  the  continental  United  States 
is  173  days  for  1935-36  and  the  number  of 
days  attended  by  each  pupil  enroled  is  146 
days. 

Facilities  for  All  Provided 

When  schools  are  being  planned  an  effort 
is  made  to  provide  school  facilities  for  each 
pupil  enroled,  but  if  pupils  are  out  of  school 
nearly  fifteen  out  of  each  100  days  it  means 
that  approximately  $300,000,000  is  annually 
expended  for  pupils  who  do  not  take  full 
advantage  of  the  educational  facilities  pro¬ 
vided  for  them. 


Summary  of  States 

The  following  grouping  shows  the  wide 
variations  in  the  number  of  pupils  attend¬ 
ing  daily: 


Days 
160-169 
150-159 
140-149 
130-139 
120-129 
110-119 
100-109 
90-  99 


States 

3 

22 

9 

9 

2 

3 

1 


Secondary  School  Enrolments 
Increase 


J.  HUGH  HENDERSON 
Statistician,  Division  of  Child  Accounting 
and  Research 

The  final  figure  for  enrolment  in  public 
secondary  schools  for  1935-36  is  5,974,537. 
This  is  an  increase  of  305,381  pupils  or  5.39 
per  cent  over  1933-34.  The  percentage  in¬ 
crease  in  the  previous  two  years  was  10.29 
per  cent,  showing  the  rate  of  increase  is  ap¬ 
proximately  half,  from  1934  to  1936,  of  what 
it  was  from  1932  to  1934.  If  the  rate  de¬ 
creased  one-half  again,  from  1936  to  1938, 
there  are  approximately  6,135,000  pupils  in 
public  secondary  schools  this  year,  1937-38. 


School  building  is  big  business  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania.  To  provide  plants  and  facilities  for 
the  State’s  two  million  or  more  children 
and  youth,  has  necessitated  an  investment 
in  school  property  of  $583,499,203,  accord¬ 
ing  to  figures  in  the  Department  for  1936. 
While  there  are  in  progress  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  at  present  more  than  100  school  build¬ 
ing  projects,  there  are  many  instances  of 
children  attending  classes  in  structures  in¬ 
adequate  and  unsuited  to  modem  educa¬ 
tion. 

Prior  to  the  PWA  and  WPA  programs  in 
the  State,  local  districts  were  obliged  to 
finance  practically  the  entire  costs  of  new 


buildings  and  repairs  to  old  from  local  tax 
levies.  With  the  aid  of  Federal  funds,  this 
burden  was  somewhat  lightened  and  build¬ 
ing  was  encouraged. 

Figures  in  the  Department,  on  this  phase 
of  the  public  education  program,  reveal  a 
wide  range  among  the  several  counties  with 
respect  to  the  value  per  pupil  of  school 
property.  The  larger  rates  appear  in  coun¬ 
ties  having  the  largest  centers  of  popula¬ 
tion. 

The  following  table  shows  the  value  of 
school  property  by  counties  and  indicates 
the  value  per  pupil  of  such  property: 


Value  of 


Total  Value 

Net  Enrolment 

School  Property 

County 

of  School  Property 

of  Pupils 

Per  Pupil 

Adams  . 

. $  957,857 

7,565 

127 

Allegheny  . 

.  105,524.231 

255,921 

412 

Armstrong  . 

.  3,322.926 

20,372 

163 

Beaver  . 

.  8,636.136 

35,837 

241 

Bedford  . 

.  1,295,848 

10,453 

124 

Berks  . 

.  16,764,507 

46,188 

363 

Blair  . 

.  9,092.184 

31,581 

288 

Bradford  . 

.  2,298,890 

11,485 

200 

Bucks  . 

.  3,956,911 

20,443 

194 

Butler  . 

.  4,149,829 

19,820 

209 

Cambria . 

.  13,554,660 

50,817 

267 

Cameron  . 

.  277,829 

1,429 

194 

Carbon  . 

.  3,856,243 

13,371 

288 

Centre  . 

.  1,859,220 

11,980 

155 

Chester  . 

.  8,283,545 

27,175 

305 

Clarion . 

.  1,114,069 

8,955 

124 

Clearfield  . 

.  3,122,468 

23,576 

132 

Clinton . 

.  1,259,794 

7,758 

162 

Columbia  . 

.  2,173,487 

11,999 

181 

Crawford  . 

.  3,371,750 

14,442 

233 

Cumberland  . 

.  3,300,627 

16,488 

200 

Dauphin . 

.  11,123,457 

33,398 

333 

Delaware  . 

.  21,540,991 

53,269 

404 

Elk  . 

.  1,515,855 

6,585 

230 

Erie  . 

.  15,252,701 

34,156 

447 

Fayette  . 

. . . .  9,722,175 

52,494 

185 

Forest  . 

.  220,500 

1,348 

164 

Franklin  . 

.  2,492,534 

14,771 

169 

Fulton  . 

.  157,050 

2,423 

65 

Greene  . 

.  2,732,220 

11,493 

238 

Huntingdon  . 

.  1,289,395 

10,036 

128 

Indiana  . 

.  3,022,016 

21,729 

139 

Jefferson  . 

.  1,751,595 

13,623 

129 

Juniata  . 

.  304,106 

3,643 

83 

Lackawanna  . 

.  19,593,425 

65,795 

298 

Lancaster  . 

.  9,519,039 

40,815 

223 

Lawrence . 

.  6,490,731 

25,150 

258 

Lebanon  . 

.  4,207,635 

14,244 

295 

Lehigh  . 

.  10,056,286 

31,402 

320 

Luzerne  . 

.  29,087,291 

101,531 

286 

Lycoming  . 

.  5,160,120 

19,745 

261 

McKean  . 

.  3,277,664 

12,275 

267 

Mercer  . 

.  5,085,495 

23,772 

214 

Mifflin  . 

.  1,585,241 

10,194 

156 

Monroe . 

.  1,617,482 

6,570 

246 

Montgomery . 

.  20,570,190 

51,451 

400 

Montour . 

.  548,400 

2,629 

209 

Northampton  . 

.  12,575,091 

36,960 

340 

Northumberland  . . 

.  7,199,778 

26,764 

269 

Perry  . 

.  764,664 

5,666 

135 

(Continued  on  Page  12, 
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MODIFICATIONS  AND 
EXEMPTIONS  FROM  THE 
FORTY-FOUR  HOUR  WEEK 
LAW  FOR  SCHOOL 
DISTRICTS 


LEWIS  ADLER 
Adviser,  Division  of  School  Law 

The  Pennsylvania  State  School  Directors 
Association  petitioned  the  Department  of 
Labor  and  Industry  to  make  certain  modifi¬ 
cations  and  exemptions  in  the  interpretation 
of  the  forty-four  hour  week  law,  Act  567, 
as  it  applies  to  the  employes  of  the  school 
districts  of  Pennsylvania,  especially  janitors. 
The  Department  of  Labor  and  Industry  sug¬ 
gested  the  following  modifications  and  ex¬ 
emptions: 

Modifications 

1.  Allow  a  spread  of  the  forty-four  hour 
week  over  a  six-day  period  rather  than 
to  restrict  it  to  not  more  than  eight 
hours  in  any  one  day  with  a  spread  of 
not  more  than  ten  hours  in  that  day. 

2.  Modifications  of  the  law  and  an  increase 
in  the  number  of  hours  a  janitor  may 
be  on  duty  in  one  week  in  the  case  of 
certain  districts  which  employ  only  one 
janitor  to  a  building  or  in  the  district. 

3.  Modifications  of  the  law  in  the  case  of 
districts  which  are  financially  distressed 
and  which  have  been  receiving  special 
aid  from  the  State. 

Exemptions 

1.  Exemption  from  the  provisions  of  this 

law  for  the  1937-38  school  year  in  the 
case  of  districts  where  the  budget  is  such 
that  increased  costs  due  to  the  provisions 
of  this  Act  cannot  be  cared  for  by  trans¬ 
fers  from  unexpended  balances  or  other¬ 
wise. 

2.  Exemption  from  the  provisions  of  the 
Act  in  cases  where  school  boards  have 
let  out  at  contract  the  job  of  caring  for 
heating  and  cleaning  of  a  building  or 
buildings  to  a  person  or  persons  who 
will  comply  with  the  provisions  of  the 
forty-four  hour  week  law. 

3.  Exemptions  from  the  provisions  of  the 
Act  in  the  case  of  a  school  district  em¬ 
ploying  a  person  as  Superintendent  of 
Buildings  and  Grounds  who  is  em¬ 
powered  to  employ  help  as  needed.  This 
person  to  receive  more  than  $25.00  per 
week  and  have  executive  authority. 

The  enforcement  of  this  law  is  held  in 
abeyance,  pending  the  dissolution  of  an 
injunction  lately  issued  by  a  decision  of 
Judge  Sheele. 


Greene  County  First  to  Elect 
and  Organize  New  County 
Boards 

On  July  10,  1937,  Greene  County  held  its 
Annual  Directors  Convention  and  elected 
the  new  County  Board  as  provided  for  under 
Act  157,  passed  by  the  1937  Session  of  the 
Legislature.  This  was  the  first  County 
Board  elected  in  the  State.  Up  until  Decem¬ 
ber  1,  1937,  there  were  twenty-seven  County 
Directors’  Conventions  held,  and  as  many 
County  Boards  elected  under  the  provisions 
of  this  Act.  Considerable  interest  has  been 
manifest  in  the  election  of  these  Boards  and 
careful  consideration  given  in  nominating 
(Continued  on  Page  13,  Column  1) 


Payment  of  Teachers  in  Twelve 
Installments 

It  is  entirely  legitimate  for  a  school  dis¬ 
trict  to  employ  its  teachers  on  a  basis  of 
twelve  payments.  The  chief  problem,  of 
course,  is  the  proper  disposition  of  the 
budgetary  obligation. 

The  proper  procedure  should  be  that  of 
making  budgetary  provisions  in  the  1937- 
1938  budget  for  the  full  amount  of  salary 
that  will  be  earned  by  such  teachers  from 
the  time  that  school  opens  in  September 
until  and  including  the  thirtieth  day  of  the 
following  June.  No  payment  of  salaries 
should  then  be  made  until  at  least  one  full 
month  of  service  has  been  rendered  in  Sep¬ 
tember.  At  that  time  one-twelfth  of  the 
year’s  salary  should  be  paid  and  one- 
twelfth  on  each  subsequent  month  to  and 
including  the  month  of  June.  Accounts 
should  then  show,  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal 
year  on  June  30,  accounts  payable  to  the 
extent  of  the  payments  remaining  payable 
in  July  and  August  for  service  already 
rendered. 

Bulletin  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  School 
Directors’  Association 


THE  NATIONAL  PROGRAM  OF 
EDUCATION 


(Continued  from  Page  3,  Column  3) 

Larger  School  Centers  Developing 

One-teacher  schools  are  disappearing  in 
the  United  States  at  the  rate  of  seven  per 
day;  larger  centralized  schools  are  replacing 
the  less  adequate  smaller  schools  in  many 
instances.  Conditions  in  higher  education 
have  shown  steady  improvement  during  the 
year.  College  enrolments  have  increased  in 
nearly  600  accredited  institutions.  The  num¬ 
ber  of  staff  members  employed  in  colleges 
and  universities  is  now  nearly  back  to  nor¬ 
mal,  and  salaries  in  a  large  proportion  of 
institutions  have  been  restored  to  former 
levels. 

Special  Projects  of  the  United  States  Office 

Other  major  services  to  education  through 
the  Office  of  Education  during  the  past  year, 
include  a  study  of  local  school  districts  in 
ten  states  to  aid  the  states  and  local  com¬ 
munities  in  exploring  the  possibilities  for 
organizing  more  efficiently  administered 
school  systems;  a  national  survey  of  voca¬ 
tional  guidance  and  education  of  27,000  Ne¬ 
groes  in  thirty-four  states;  cooperative  re¬ 
search  with  sixty  universities  on  important 
educational  problems;  and  Office  of  Educa¬ 
tion  research  on  problems  facing  educators 
from  the  elementary  school  through  the 
university;  studies  of  assistance  to  State, 
county  and  city  systems,  teaching  staffs, 
libraries,  and  school  administrators. 

During  the  year,  the  Office  continued  in 
an  administrative  and  supervisory  capacity, 
to  serve  the  CCC  Camp  educational  pro¬ 
gram.  The  CCC  educational  program  en¬ 
tered  into  its  third  year  with  clear-cut  ob¬ 
jectives,  an  educated  personnel,  and  a  record 
of  successful  experiences.  It  was  considered 
no  longer  an  experiment,  but  an  essential 
part  of  the  entire  CCC  program. 


COOPERATIVE  RESEARCH  IN 
PENNSYLVANIA 


(Continued  from  Page  6,  Column  2) 
to  be  placed  on  the  mailing  list  or  who  re¬ 
quest  any  particular  copy  of  the  issue.  The 
summary  of  each  study  will  be  as  brief  as 
practical  in  order  to  permit  the  dissemina¬ 
tion  of  the  summaries  of  a  larger  number 
of  important  studies.  While  the  studies  sum¬ 
marized  will  be  largely  Masters’  theses  and 
Doctors’  dissertations,  with  the  consent  of 
the  author  and  the  institution  which  spon¬ 
sored  the  study  in  each  case,  the  summariza¬ 
tion  of  the  findings  of  the  studies  will  not 
necessarily  be  limited  to  these,  but  may  in¬ 
clude  any  valuable  study  made  by  a  faculty 
of  any  educational  institution,  school  admin¬ 
istrator  or  other  person  who  has  completed 
a  study  of  sufficient  state-wide  interest  to 
warrant  the  publication  of  the  summary  of 
its  findings,  at  public  expense.  The  number 
of  studies  summarized  in  each  bulletin  and 
the  length  of  each  will  depend  upon  the  na¬ 
ture  and  value  of  the  study. 

Department  Data  Available  for  Study 

In  this  strictly  cooperative  phase  of  the 
cooperative  research  program  all  records  of 
the  Department  will  be  made  available  to 
graduate  students  as  needed  in  their  work. 
We  have  a  place  available  in  our  research 
section  where  graduate  students  may  work 
at  any  time  and  as  long  as  they  desire,  in 
collecting  data  from  the  files  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment.  All  the  graduate  student  needs  to  do 
is  to  advise  us  what  material  he  needs  and 
it  will  be  made  available  to  him  so  that  he 
can  make  the  most  of  his  time  while  in  the 
Department  collecting  data. 

Needed  Studies 

As  part  of  this  cooperative  program,  the 
Department  will  submit  periodically  to  grad¬ 
uate  schools  a  list  of  suggested  topics  for 
research.  From  time  to  time  there  is  need 
of  comprehensive  studies  being  made  that 
will  be  of  state-wide  interest.  A  real  service 
can  be  rendered  to  the  State  if  the  solution 
of  some  of  these  larger  problems  will  be 
attempted  by  graduate  students  who  are 
working  toward  advanced  degrees.  I  refer  to 
a  few  typical  problems  that  need  to  be 
studied  at  present: 

Basis  of  State  Reimbursement  for  Trans¬ 
portation 

Basis  of  Reimbursement  for  Tuition 

A  More  Equitable  Distribution  of  the  Tax 
Burden 

A  More  Equitable  Basis  for  the  Distribu¬ 
tion  of  State  Subsidies  to  School  Dis¬ 
tricts 

An  Equitable  Basis  for  the  Adjustment 
and  Apportionment  of  Assets  and  Lia¬ 
bilities  of  Merging  School  District 

The  compiling  and  disseminating  of  bib¬ 
liographies  of  completed  studies  and  studies 
in  progress  has  been  suggested  as  a  service 
and  is  under  consideration.  Graduate  schools 
can  assist  this  work  by  furnishing  the  De¬ 
partment  with  a  list  of  theses  and  disserta¬ 
tions  completed  during  the  past  few  years 
and  also  those  in  progress.  While  the  De- 

( Continued  on  Page  16,  Column  3) 
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INSTRUCTION 


PAUL  L.  CRESSMAN,  B.S.,  Ed.D. 

Director  Bureau  of  Instruction 


EIGHTH  GRADE  PUPILS  TO  RECEIVE  FLAG  CODES 

Districts  to  Provide  Copies  of  Regulations  for  Use  in  Schoolrooms 


The  wide  uses  made  nowadays  of  the 
American  Flag,  together  with  the  technical 
nature  of  the  proper  practices  in  displaying 
the  National  Emblem,  have  induced  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Assembly  to  provide  for  instruction  on 
the  Flag  Code  in  the  public  schools.  The 
new  Act  (No.  194),  generally  known  as  the 
Flag  Code  Act,  provides  that,  “Each  school 
district  in  this  Commonwealth  shall  provide 
and  distribute  to  each  pupil  enroled  in  the 
eighth  grade  of  the  public  schools,  one  il¬ 
lustrated  copy  of  the  National  Flag  Code, 
and  shall  from  time  to  time  make  available 
such  copies  as  are  necessary  for  replace¬ 
ments  from  year  to  year.  It  shall  be  the 
duty  of  each  teacher  in  the  public  schools 
to  make  use  of  the  said  Code  as  may  from 
time  to  time  seem  proper.” 

Department  Cooperates  With  Districts 

The  Department  of  Public  Instruction  is 
cooperating  with  the  schools  in  their  plans 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  not 
only  by  giving  information  as  to  sources 
from  which  to  procure  copies  of  the  Flag 
Code,  but  by  publishing  herewith  the  sixteen 
essential  rules  governing  the  proper  dis¬ 
play  and  use  of  the  Flag. 

In  a  recent  letter  from  Dr.  Lester  K.  Ade, 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  ad¬ 
dressed  to  county  and  district  superintend¬ 
ents,  it  was  stated  that  copies  of  widely  ac¬ 
cepted  National  Flag  Codes  may  be  obtained 
in  large  quantities  for  school  use  at  nominal 
rates  from  the  following  companies: 

American  Legion,  National  Americanism 
Commission,  Indianapolis,  Indiana 

United  States  Flag  Association,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C. 

Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Copies  of  the  Flag  Code  are  available  in 
the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  as 
samples,  and  have  been  distributed  in  single 
copies  to  county  and  district  superintend¬ 
ents,  from  whom  local  school  officials  may 
receive  information. 

The  official  description  of  the  National 
Emblem  and  the  Code  regulations  governing 
the  display  of  the  same  as  adopted  by  the 
National  Flag  Conference,  Washington,  D. 
C.,  follow: 

Description  of  the  Flag 

The  Flag  of  the  United  States  of  Amer¬ 
ica  has  thirteen  horizontal  stripes — seven 


red  and  six  white — the  red  and  white  stripes 
alternating,  and  a  union  which  consists  of 
white  stars  of  five  points  on  a  blue  field 
placed  in  the  upper  quarter  next  the  staff 
and  extending  to  the  lower  edge  of  the 
fourth  red  stripe  from  the  top.  The  number 
of  stars  is  the  same  as  the  number  of  states 
in  the  Union.  The  canton  or  union  now  con¬ 
tains  forty-eight  stars  arranged  in  six  hori¬ 
zontal  and  eight  vertical  rows,  each  star 
with  one  point  upward.  On  the  admission  of 
a  state  into  the  Union  a  star  will  be  added 
to  the  union  of  the  flag,  and  such  addition 
will  take  effect  on  the  fourth  day  of  July 
next  succeeding  such  admission.  The  propor¬ 
tions  of  the  Flag  as  prescribed  by  Executive 
Order  of  President  Taft,  October  29,  1912, 


are  as  follows: 

Hoist  (width)  of  flag .  1. 

Fly  (length)  of  flag .  1.9 

Hoist  (width)  of  union .  7/13 

Fly  (length)  of  union .  0.76 

Width  of  each  stripe .  1/13 

Diameter  of  each  star . 0616 


Proper  Manner  of  Displaying  the  Flag 

There  are  certain  fundamental  rules  of 
heraldry  which,  if  understood  generally, 
would  indicate  the  proper  method  of  dis¬ 
playing  the  Flag  of  the  United  States  of 
America.  The  matter  becomes  a  very  sim¬ 
ple  one  if  it  is  kept  in  mind  that  the  Flag 
represents  the  living  Country  and  is  itself 
considered  as  a  living  thing.  The  union  of 
the  Flag  is  the  honor  point;  the  right  arm 
is  the  sword  arm  and,  therefore,  the  point 
of  danger,  and  hence  the  place  of  honor. 

1.  The  Flag  should  be  displayed  only 
from  sunrise  to  sunset,  or  between  such 
hours  as  may  be  designated  by  proper 
authority.  It  should  be  hoisted  briskly,  but 
should  be  lowered  slowly  and  ceremonious¬ 
ly.  The  Flag  should  be  displayed  on  all  Na¬ 
tional  and  State  holidays  and  on  historic 
and  special  occasions.  (However,  being  the 
emblem  of  our  Country,  it  ought  to  fly  from 
every  flagpole  every  day  throughout  the 
year,  weather  permitting.) 


2.  When  carried  in  a  procession  with 
another  flag  or  flags,  the  Flag  of  the  United 
States  of  America  should  be  either  on  the 
marching  right,  i.  e.,  the  Flag’s  own  right, 
or  when  there  is  a  line  of  other  flags,  the 
Flag  of  the  United  States  of  America  may 
be  in  front  of  the  center  of  that  line. 

3.  When  displayed  with  another  flag 
against  a  wall  from  crossed  staffs,  the  Flag 
of  the  United  States  of  America  should  be 
on  the  right,  the  Flag’s  own  right,  and  its 
staff  should  be  in  front  of  the  staff  of  the 
other  flag. 


4.  When  a  number  of  flags  of  states  or 
cities  or  pennants  of  societies  are  grouped 
and  displayed  from  staffs  with  the  Flag  of 
the  United  States  of  America,  the  latter 
should  be  at  the  center  or  at  the  highest 
point  of  the  group. 


5.  When  flags  of  states  or  cities  or  pen¬ 
nants  of  societies  are  flown  on  the  same 
halyard  with  the  Flag  of  the  United  States 
of  America,  the  latter  should  always  be  at 
the  peak.  When  flown  from  adjacent  staffs 
the  Flag  of  the  United  States  of  America 
should  be  hoisted  first  and  lowered  last.  No 
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such  flag  or  pennant  flown  in  the  former 
position  should  be  placed  above,  or  in  the 
latter  position  to  the  right  of  the  Flag  of 
the  United  States  of  America,  i.  e.,  to  the 
observer’s  left 


Proper  Use  of  Bunting 

Bunting  of  the  National  colors  should  be 
used  for  covering  a  speaker’s  desk,  draping 
over  the  front  of  a  platform  and  for  decora¬ 
tion  in  general.  Bunting  should  be  arranged 
with  the  blue  above,  the  white  in  the  mid¬ 
dle,  and  the  red  below. 


6.  When  flags  of  two  or  more  nations 
are  displayed  they  should  be  flown  from 
separate  staffs  of  the  same  height  and  the 
flags  should  be  of  approximately  equal  size. 
International  usage  forbids  the  display  of 
the  flag  of  one  nation  above  that  of  another 
nation  in  time  of  peace. 


7.  When  the  Flag  is  displayed  from  a 
staff  projecting  horizontally  or  at  an  angle 
from  the  window  sill,  balcony  or  front  of 
building,  the  union  of  the  Flag  should  go 
clear  to  the  peak  of  the  staff  unless  the 
Flag  is  at  half-staff.  (When  the  Flag  is 
suspended  over  a  sidewalk  from  a  rope,  ex¬ 
tending  from  a  house  to  a  pole  at  the  edge 
of  the  sidewalk,  the  Flag  should  be  hoisted 
out  from  the  building  toward  the  pole,  union 
first.) 


8.  When  the  Flag  is  displayed  in  a  man¬ 
ner  other  than  by  being  flown  from  a  staff, 
it  should  be  displayed  flat,  whether  indoors 
or  out.  When  displayed  either  horizontally 
or  vertically  against  a  wall,  the  unon  should 
be  uppermost  and  to  the  Flag’s  own  right, 
i.  e.,  to  the  observer’s  left.  When  displayed 
in  a  window  it  should  be  displayed  the  same 
way,  that  is,  with  the  union  or  blue  field  to 
the  left  of  the  observer  in  the  street.  When 
festoons,  rosettes,  or  drapings  are  desired, 
bunting  of  blue,  white  and  red  should  be 
used,  but  never  the  Flag. 


9.  When  displayed  over  the  middle  of  the 
street,  the  Flag  should  be  suspended  ver¬ 
tically  with  the  union  to  the  north  in  an 
east  and  west  street  or  to  the  east  in  a 
north  and  south  street. 


10.  When  used  on  a  speaker’s  platform, 
the  Flag,  if  displayed  flat,  should  be  dis¬ 
played  above  and  behind  the  speaker;  if 
flown  from  a  staff,  it  should  be  in  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  honor,  at  the  speaker’s  right.  It 
should  never  be  used  to  cover  the  speaker’s 
desk  nor  to  drape  over  the  front  of  the  plat¬ 
form. 


11.  When  used  in  connection  with  the 
unveiling  of  a  statue  or  monument,  the  Flag 
should  form  a  distinctive  feature  during  the 
ceremony,  but  the  Flag  itself  should  never 
be  used  as  the  covering  for  the  statue. 
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12.  When  flown  at  half-staff,  the  Flag 
should  be  hoisted  to  the  peak  for  an  in¬ 
stant  and  then  lowered  to  the  half-staff 
position;  but  before  lowering  the  Flag  for 
the  day  it  should  be  raised  again  to  the 
peak.  By  half-staff  is  meant  hauling  down 
the  Flag  to  one-half  the  distance  between 
the  top  and  the  bottom  of  the  staff.  If  local 
conditions  require,  divergence  from  this 
position  is  permissible.  On  Memorial  Day, 
May  thirtieth,  the  Flag  is  displayed  at  half- 
staff  from  sunrise  until  noon  and  at  full  staff 
from  noon  until  sunset;  for  the  Nation  lives 
and  the  Flag  is  the  symbol  of  the  living 
Nation. 


13.  Flags  flown  from  fixed  staffs  are 
placed  at  half-staff  to  indicate  mourning. 
When  the  Flag  is  displayed  on  a  small  staff, 
as  when  carried  in  a  parade,  mourning  is 
indicated  by  attaching  two  streamers  of 
black  crepe  to  the  spear  head,  allowing  the 
streamers  to  fall  naturally.  Crepe  is  used 
on  the  flagstaff  only  by  order  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent 


14.  When  used  to  cover  a  casket,  the 
Flag  should  be  placed  so  that  the  union  is 
at  the  head  and  over  the  left  shoulder.  The 
Flag  should  not  be  lowered  into  the  grave 
nor  allowed  to  touch  the  ground.  The  casket 
should  be  carried  foot  first. 


15.  When  the  Flag  is  displayed  in  the 
body  of  the  church,  it  should  be  from  a  staff 
placed  in  the  position  of  honor  at  the  con¬ 
gregation’s  right  as  they  face  the  clergy¬ 
man.  The  service  flag,  the  State  flag  or  other 
flag  should  be  at  the  left  of  the  congrega¬ 
tion.  If  in  the  chancel  or  on  the  platform, 
the  Flag  of  the  United  States  of  America 
should  be  placed  at  the  clergyman’s  right 
as  he  faces  the  congregation  and  the  other 
flags  at  his  left. 


16.  When  the  Flag  is  in  such  a  condi¬ 
tion  that  it  is  no  longer  a  fitting  emblem 
for  display,  it  should  not  be  cast  aside  or 
used  in  any  way  that  might  be  viewed  as 
disrespectful  to  the  National  colors,  but 
should  be  destroyed  as  a  whole  privately, 
preferably  by  burning  or  by  some  other 
method  in  harmony  with  the  reverence  and 
respect  we  owe  to  the  emblem  representing 
our  Country. 


Conduct  includes  all  elements  of 
personal  and  social  behavior,  acting, 
thinking,  and  feeling.  Education  is  re¬ 
sponsible  for  making  such  desirable 
differences  in  each  of  these  elements 
of  conduct  that  acts,  thinking  and  ap¬ 
preciations  will  all  contribute  to  the 
abundance  of  life. 

— Lester  K.  Ade 


Inventory  of  Youth  in 
Pennsylvania 

State  Survey  First  Step  in  Solving 
Vast  Problem 


A.  W.  CASTLE 

Chief,  Division  of  Extension  Education 

It  has  been  estimated  that  Pennsylvania 
has  approximately  200,000  youth  from  six¬ 
teen  to  twenty-five  years  of  age  who  are 
out  of  school,  out  of  college,  and  out  of 
regular  employment.  This  situation,  which 
became  more  or  less  acute  a  few  years  ago, 
has  given  great  concern  to  those  charged 
with  the  direction  of  public  education  in 
the  Commonwealth. 

As  a  step  toward  a  solution  of  the  cru¬ 
cial  problems  involved  in  the  indefinite  sta¬ 
tus  of  so  many  of  Pennsylvania’s  young 
folk,  a  survey,  sponsored  by  the  American 
Council  of  Education,  has  been  made  with 
a  view  to  discovering  the  locations  and 
activities  of  these  youth,  as  well  as  their 
social  background,  intelligence,  attitude  to¬ 
wards  life,  social  ideals,  types,  and  im¬ 
mediate  needs. 

The  inventory  of  youth  is  the  first  in 
the  series  of  studies  suggested  by  the  Com¬ 
mittee,  in  a  general  plan  which  has  five 
divisions  as  follows: 

What  are  the  needs  for  service  in  the 
field  of  higher  education  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania? 

What  are  the  institutional  resources  now 
available  in  Pennsylvania!  for  meeting 
the  needs  determined  by  the  above  out¬ 
lined  Study? 

What,  if  any,  additional  institutional 
service  will  be  necessary  to  meet  the 
needs  determined  by  the  Study? 

What  financial  resources  will  be  avail¬ 
able  for  the  support  of  higher  education 
in  Pennsylvania? 

In  view  of  findings  resulting  from  this 
Study,  what  programs  and  procedures 
should  be  set  up  for  guidance  in  order 
that  the  educational  ministry  at  the 
upper  level  shall  be  designed  best  to 
serve  the  Commonwealth  and  the  Na¬ 
tion  in  a  period  of  changing  political, 
social,  and  economic  trends  and  con¬ 
cepts? 


THE  AIM  OF  THE  COLLEGE 

To  be  at  home  in  all  lands  and  all 
ages;  to  count  Nature  as  a  familiar 
acquaintance  and  Art  an  intimate 
friend;  to  gain  a  standard  for  the  ap¬ 
preciation  of  other  men’s  work  and 
the  criticism  of  one’s  own;  to  carry 
the  keys  of  the  world’s  library  in  one’s 
pocket,  and  feel  its  resources  behind 
one  in  whatever  task  he  undertakes; 
to  make  hosts  of  friends  among  the 
men  of  one's  own  age  who  are  the 
leaders  in  all  walks  of  life;  to  lose 
one’s  self  in  generous  enthusiasms  and 
cooperate  with  others  for  common 
ends;  to  learn  manners  from  students 
who  are  gentlemen;  and  to  form  char¬ 
acter  under  professors  who  are  Chris¬ 
tian — these  are  the  return  of  a  college 
for  the  best  four  years  of  one’s  life. 

— William  DeWitt  Hyde 
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Materials  of  Instruction 

Some  Curricula  in  Current  Use  in  States  and  Districts 

ALAN  0.  DECH 

Adviser,  Curriculum  Construction 

In  previous  numbers  of  the  Pennsylvania  Public  Education  Bulletin,  the  following 

lists  of  representative  curriculums  have  been  presented:  A.  General; 

B.  Agriculture; 

C.  Art;  D.  Commercial  Activities;  E.  English;  F.  Guidance;  G.  Health  and  Physical 

Education;  H.  Home  Economics;  I.  Industrial  Art;  J.  Kindergarten-Primary; 

K.  Lan- 

guages;  and  L.  Library. 

The  following  curriculums  in  the  fields  of  Arithmetic  and  Mathematics  and  Music 
are  representative  of  many  now  being  offered  in  various  cities  and  states  of  America : 

M.  ARITHMETIC  AND  MATHEMATICS 

Arithmetic: 

PLACE 

TITLE 

GRADE  DATE 

Denver,  Colorado 

Course  of  Study  Monograph  No.  4,  and  Re- 

search  Monograph  No.  2 

1-6 

1928 

Denver,  Colorado 
Detroit,  Michigan 

Arithmetic  Assignments  and  Exercises 
Teacher’s  Manual  for  Standard  Practice 

3-6 

1930 

Tests 

1924 

Evanston,  Ill. 

Course  of  Study  in  Arithmetic 

K-3 

1934 

Fort  Worth,  Texas 
Lakewood,  Ohio 

A  Tentative  Course  of  Study  in  Mathematics 
Arithmetic,  A  Tentative  Course  of  Study  for 

K-6 

1936 

Elementary  Grades 

K-3 

Lynn,  Mass. 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 

A  Tentative  Course  of  Study  for  Grade 

Course  of  Study  in  Arithmetic  for  the  Ele- 

4 

1933 

mentary  School 

1-6 

1935 

San  Mateo,  Calif. 

Number  Concepts 

1-2 

1934 

Shorewood,  Wis. 

Course  of  Study  in  Arithmetic 

1-6 

1930 

South  Dakota  State 

Arithmetic  Course  of  Study  for  Elementary 

Grades 

1-8 

1931 

Utah  State 

Course  of  Study  in  Arithmetic 

1-8 

1934 

Winona,  Minn. 

Course  of  Study  on  the  Teaching  of  Arith- 

metic 

1-6 

1935 

Mathematics 

Forth  Worth,  Texas 
Forth  Worth,  Texas 

Mathematics,  A  Tentative  Course  of 

A  Tentative  Course  of  Study  for  Solid  Geom- 

7-8 

1936 

etry,  Trigonometry,  and  Eleventh  Grade 
General  Mathematics 

11-12 

Forth  Worth,  Texas 

A  Tentative  Course  of  Study  in  Geometry  I 

and  II,  Algebra  III  and  IV 

9-12 

1936 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Course  of  Study  in  Mathematics 

7-9 

1934 

Lakewood,  Ohio 

Mathematics,  A  Tentative  Course  of 

7-8 

1935 

Shorewood,  Wis. 

Course  of  Study  in  Eighth  Grade  Mathematics 

8 

1934 

N.  MUSIC 

Fort  Worth,  Texas 

A  Tentative  Course  of  Study 

1-6 

1933 

Utah  State 

Elementary  Music 

1-6 

1934 

BUILDINGS  A  MAJOR  ITEM  IN  SCHOOL  COSTS 


(Continued  from  Page  7,  Columns  2  and  3) 


Value  of 


County 

Total  Value 

Net  Enrolment 

School  Property 

of  School  Property 

of  Pupils 

Per  Pupil 

Philadelphia  . 

. $113,675,829 

285,101 

399 

Pike  . 

1,362 

344 

Potter . 

4,356 

149 

Schuylkill  . 

49,427 

264 

Snyder  . 

4,336 

133 

Somerset  . 

22,545 

133 

Sullivan  . 

.  184,800 

1,788 

103 

Susquehanna  . 

.  1,298,819 

8,313 

156 

Tioga  . 

.  1,001,948 

8,121 

123 

Union  . 

.  480,345 

3,821 

126 

Venango  . 

.  3,104,557 

14,451 

215 

Warren  . 

.  2,630,796 

9,314 

282 

Washington  . 

.  11,031,192 

54,127 

204 

Wayne  . 

.  1,163,171 

6,615 

176 

Westmoreland  . 

.  15,210,533 

74,887 

203 

Wyoming . 

.  598,843 

3,975 

151 

York  . 

.  8,755,340 

35,006 

250 

TOTAL 


$583,499,203 


1,969,131 


EXTRA-CLASS  ACTIVITIES 


Practice  in  Citizenship  Made  Possible 
Through  Informal  Program 


H.  FRANK  HARE 

Chief,  Division  of  Secondary  Education 

In  the  extra-class  activities  the  school  has 
a  laboratory  well  adapted  to  give  instruc¬ 
tion  in  the  practical  virtues  of  a  democratic 
citizenship.  Such  virtues,  however,  do  not 
blossom  forth  without  cultivation.  To  prin¬ 
cipals  or  teachers  who  are  in  charge  of 
pupil  organizations  and  who  understand 
the  potentialities  of  the  social  life  of  the 
school  for  the  preservation  of  democratic 
institutions,  scarcely  anything  is  more 
essential  than  a  sound  grasp  of  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  supervision  under  which  the  de¬ 
sired  traits  of  character  may  bloom  in  full 
vigor. 

Pupils’  organizations  appear  in  great 
variety  of  form  and  purpose.  There  are,  on 
the  other  hand,  principles  of  supervision, 
which,  with  varying  degrees  of  emphasis, 
pertain  to  all.  In  the  points  that  follow 
such  of  these  principles  as  relate  more 
specifically  to  the  inculcation  of  desirable 
traits  of  character  are  stated: 

1.  Every  organization  should  be  managed 
with  a  view  to  the  production  of  edu¬ 
cational  values. 

2.  Every  organization  should  be  super¬ 
vised  by  a  member  of  the  faculty. 

3.  In  their  activities  pupils  should  be 
given  all  the  freedom  and  initiative 
that  they  can  wisely  use. 

4.  The  example  of  faith  in  the  cultural 
processes  of  a  democratic  society  must 
be  set  by  the  principal  in  his  relations 
with  his  colleagues  of  the  faculty. 

5.  Membership  and  participation  should 
be  voluntary  except  in  governing  or¬ 
ganizations,  which  must  demand  at 
least  a  minimum  of  attention  from  all. 

6.  The  opportunities  of  leadership  through 
office-holding  should  be  distributed 
widely  and  should  not  be  limited  to  a 
small  group  of  favored  pupils. 

7.  Time  should  be  allowed  on  the  daily 
schedules  of  advisers  who  are  respon¬ 
sible  for  exceptionally  active  organiza¬ 
tions,  such  as  glee  clubs,  newspapers, 
orchestras,  dramatic  clubs,  student 
councils,  and  athletic  teams. 

8.  Every  organization  should  make  some 
contribution  during  its  year’s  work  to 
the  good  of  the  student  body. 

9.  When  opportunity  offers,  advisers 
should  encourage  the  members  of  their 
groups  consciously  to  formulate  the 
general  principles  of  conduct  which 
appear  to  be  applicable  to  the  social 
problems  that  they  are  attempting  to 
solve. 

10.  The  finances  of  all  organizations  should 
be  managed  primarily  with  a  view  to 
teaching  pupils  honesty  and  financial 
probity. 

11.  Every  effort  should  be  made  by  prin¬ 
cipal  and  teachers  to  explain  to  parents 
and  to  the  community  in  general  the 
ideal  educational  possibilities  that  lie 
in  the  extra-curriculum  activities. 
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PROFESSIONAL  LICENSING 


JAMES  A.  NEWPHER,  A.B.,  M.A.,  Pb.D.,  LL.D. 
Director  Bureau  of  Professional  Licensing 


Conference  of 
Investigators 

DR.  W.  RAY  SMITH 

Chief,  Division  of  Registration  and 
Renewals 

One  of  the  most  significant  events,  indica¬ 
tive  of  the  progressive  concept  of  education 
fostered  by  the  present  personnel  of  the 
Department  of  Public  Instruction,  was  the 
Conference  of  Investigators  of  the  Bureau 
of  Professional  Licensing  recently  held  in 
Harrisburg.  The  program  drawn  up  by  Dr. 
James  A.  Newpher,  Director  of  the  Bureau, 
and  Dr.  W.  Ray  Smith,  the  Assistant  Direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Bureau,  provided  for  instruction 
by  means  of  both  lecture  and  discussion. 

Them© 

The  underlying  theme  of  the  conference 
stressed  throughout  the  meetings,  was  the 
idea  that  Investigators  are  not  merely  de¬ 
tective  officers  interested  in  apprehending 
illegal  practitioners  in  various  professions 
and  occupations,  but  that  they  are  educa¬ 
tors.  In  addition,  constant  emphasis  also  was 
laid  upon  the  fact  that  the  Bureau  of  Pro¬ 
fessional  Licensing,  as  an  integral  part  in 
the  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  must 
concern  itself  primarily  with  constructive 
counsel  intended  to  aid  in  the  elevation  of 
the  standards  in  professions  and  occupations 
licensed  by  it. 

Addresses 

At  the  opening  session,  Doctor  Newpher 
addressed  the  group  on  “New  Licensing 
Legislation.”  At  another  session,  Mr.  C.  J. 
McAvoy  and  Miss  Ruth  Jones,  Investigators 
of  the  Bureau,  spoke  on  the  general  sub¬ 
ject  of  “Inspections.”  Another  address  was 
based  on  the  subject,  “Violations  of  the 
Licensing  Laws,”  by  Emanual  Schifano, 
Chief  of  the  Division  of  Law  Enforcement. 
A  discussion  followed,  with  Clarence  C. 
Klein,  Chief  of  Registration  and  Renewals, 
presiding. 

The  first  day  of  the  conference  was  ter¬ 
minated  by  a  dinner  meeting,  at  which  Dr. 
Lester  K.  Ade,  State  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction,  addressed  the  group  on 
the  subject,  “How  Investigators  Can  Best 
Represent  the  Department.” 

Clarence  C.  Klein  addressed  the  final 
meeting  of  the  conference  on  “Conducting 
Examinations.”  The  concluding  speaker 
was  Mr.  Norman  Kujawa,  Assistant  Control 
Accountant,  who  presented  to  the  group 
"Rules  and  Regulations  That  Govern  Ex¬ 
penditures  Incurred  by  Investigators  Dur¬ 
ing  the  Performance  of  Official  Duties.” 

Coordination  Stressed 

The  conference  was  unique  in  its  con¬ 
stant  stress  on  proper  coordination  between 
Professional  Law  Enforcement  and  Con¬ 
structive  Educational  Propaganda  for  the 
elevation  of  standards  in  professions  and 
occupations  licensed  by  the  Commonwealth 
of  Pennsylvania. 


GREENE  COUNTY  FIRST 


(Continued  from  Page  8,  Column  1) 
these  officials  as  to  their  qualifications  and 
to  their  distribution  over  the  County.  Un¬ 
doubtedly  larger  attendance  at  many  of 
these  County  Conventions  can  be  attributed 
to  the  interest  in  the  election  of  these  new 
County  Boards. 

— Bulletin  of  the  Pennsylvania  State 
School  Directors'  Association 


Procedure  for 
Examination  of  Public 
Accountants  Outlined 

Successful  Candidates  Number  Approxi¬ 
mately  Thirty  Per  Cent  of  Applicants 


ROBERT  J.  BENNETT 
Secretary,  State  Board  for  the  Examina¬ 
tion  of  Public  Accountants 

The  law  of  1899  created  a  State  Board 
of  Accountancy  Examiners  and  established 
for  the  first  time  in  Pennsylvania  the 
C.  P.  A.  degree  for  practicing  accountants. 
This  law  has  continued  to  this  date  un¬ 
changed  with  but  three  minor  amendments. 
Under  the  law,  examinations  are  given 
once  a  year  during  the  month  of  November 
in  Philadelphia  and  Pittsburgh,  and  all  who 
wish  to  file  applications  must  do  so  on  or 
before  the  first  of  October. 

Less  Than  Half  of  Candidates  Pass 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Board,  155 
applicants  were  favorably  considered  for 
the  annual  examination,  and  as  usual  a 
number  of  applicants  were  rejected.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  past  few  years  the  percentage  of 
successful  candidates  averaged  from  twenty- 
five  per  cent  to  forty  per  cent.  Subjects 
for  examination  are  General  Accounting 
and  Commercial  Law,  and  obviously  these 
two  subjects  are  broad  enough  to  cover  the 
fields  of  business  law,  theory  of  accounts, 
general  auditing,  practical  accounting  and 
cost  systems.  They  comprehend  and  cover 
the  activities  of  all  types  of  business,  in¬ 
dustry,  banking,  financial  institutions,  and 
the  various  classes  of  eleemosynary  cor¬ 
porations. 

Preliminary  Requirements 

Applicants  are  required  to  have  had  five 
years  experience  in  the  field  of  accountancy 
and  two  of  those  years  must  have  been  in 
the  office  of  a  certified  public  accountant.  A 
secondary  school  education  or  its  equivalent 
is  the  academic  basis,  but  applicants  who 
have  taken  a  four-year  college  course  are 
excused  from  two  of  the  aforesaid  five 
years  of  experience.  This  recognition  of  the 
academic  degree  has  given  encouragement 
to  young  college  men  with  the  result  that 
a  large  number  of  candidates  today  are  col¬ 
lege  graduates.  Most  of  these  have  taken 
university  courses  either  in  the  night 
schools  or  in  the  regular  daily  sessions. 

Pennsylvania  Reciprocates  with 
Other  States 

Applicants  are  required  to  report  their 
residences  and  connections  for  the  preced¬ 
ing  ten  years  and  each  applicant  must  se¬ 
cure  the  endorsements  of  five  reputable 
citizens  as  to  his  character  and  reputation. 
At  the  last  Board  meeting  a  number  of 
applications  were  received  for  reciprocal 
certificates.  This  means  that  persons  who 
have  the  C.P.A.  degree  from  other  states 
may,  upon  complying  with  the  requirements 
of  the  Board,  obtain  a  C.P.A.  certificate 
from  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania. 
Several  such  certificates  were  granted.  The 


State  Scholarship  Examinations 
1938 


Dates  for  Preliminary  Steps  Announced  For 
Convenience  of  Superintendents 
and  Principals 


JAMES  G.  PENTZ 
Chief,  Division  of  Pre-professional 

Credentials 

For  the  convenience  and  information  of 
superintendents  and  principals,  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Public  Instruction  has  announced 
the  date  of  the  preliminary  steps  for  the 
Annual  State  Scholarship  Examinations 
which  will  be  held  in  every  County  Seat  on 
Friday,  May  6,  1938. 

In  order  that  every  secondary  school 
senior  who  so  desires,  may  avail  himself  of 
the  opportunity  to  win  a  $400  free  scholar¬ 
ship  valid  at  any  approved  institution  of 
higher  learning  in  Pennsylvania,  by  regis¬ 
tering  for  the  test,  superintendents  and 
principals  are  called  upon  to  observe  the 
following  schedule  of  procedures: 

JANUARY  18 

Notice  to  county  and  district  superin¬ 
tendents  regarding  announcement  of  the 
contest,  primarily  for  mid-year  graduates. 

MARCH  4 

Notices  to  secondary  school  principals  and 
superintendents,  announcing  date  and  place 
of  the  contest  and  date  when  enrolment 
blanks  will  be  sent  to  schools. 

MARCH  14 

Third  notice  to  principals  of  all  second¬ 
ary  schools  of  date,  place  and  eligibility  for 
the  contest  and  delivery  of  enrolment  blanks 
to  principals. 

APRIL  1 

Final  date  for  receiving  lists  of  eligible 
candidates  at  the  Department. 

APRIL  15 

Second  detailed  statement  to  principals 
concerning  eligibility,  and  schedule  for  con¬ 
test. 

APRIL  25 

General  instructions,  information  circu¬ 
lar,  and  questions  sent  to  county  superin¬ 
tendents. 

MAY  6 

State  Scholarship  Contest  at  each  County 
Seat  in  the  State  beginning  at  8:45  A.M., 
and  delivery  of  all  answer  papers  to  the 
Department. 


Secretary  reported  that  thirteen  applica¬ 
tions  had  been  made  to  other  states  by 
certified  public  accountants  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  for  reciprocal  certificates.  Twenty- 
two  applications  of  Pennsylvania  certified 
public  accountants  were  endorsed  for  per¬ 
mission  to  practice  before  the  United  States 
Board  of  Tax  Appeals,  and  twelve  appli¬ 
cations  to  practice  before  the  United  States 
Processing  Tax  Board  of  Review. 

It  is  customary  at  the  annual  May  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Board  to  decide  upon  the  exami¬ 
nation  questions  to  be  used  at  the  Novem¬ 
ber  examination,  and  assignments  thereof 
made  among  the  Board  members.  These 
questions  are  then  presented  at  the  August 
meeting  for  tentative  consideration,  and 
final  approval  is  given  at  the  October 
meeting. 
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Teacher  Education  and  Certification 


HENRY  KLONOWER, 
B.S.,  M.A.,  Pb.D. 

Director  Teacher  Education 
and  Certification 


Education  as  a  Fine  Art 


The  Education  of  the  American  Teacher 


A  Good  Teacher  Commands  a  Variety  of  Skills 


The  Modern  Teacher  a  Source  of 
Infinite  Inspiration 


The  modern  teacher  understands  the  sim¬ 
ple  truth  that  in  giving  we  receive  and  in 
sacrificing  we  are  enriched.  He  is  not  an 
I.Q.  giver,  a  grader,  or  promoter,  a  drill- 
master,  or  an  examiner,  but  rather  an  in- 
Spirer,  uplifter,  spiritual  guide,  a  physician, 
and  a  spiritual  healer  at  the  same  time. 
The  modern  teacher  is  one  who  reveals, 
enlightens  and  encourages. 

The  New  Teacher,  An  Artist  and  Sage 

There  are  two  types  of  teachers — the  one, 
the  teacher  who  knows  and  affirms,  the 
other,  knows  so  much  that  he  is  always 
searching.  The  new  teacher  will  develop  a 
new  type  of  education  by  means  of  which 
the  pupils  and  students  will  be  moved  by 
three  great  forces:  (1)  creative  love,  (2) 
the  miracle  of  beauty,  and  (3)  the  wisdom 
of  action.  This  new  teacher  must  know  that 
creation  is  the  pure  prayer  of  the  spirit. 
Art  is  the  heart  of  the  people.  Knowledge 
is  the  brain  of  the  people.  Only  through 
the  heart  and  through  wisdom  can  man¬ 
kind  arrive  at  unity  and  mutual  under¬ 
standing.  Such  a  future  teacher  will  know 
that  outside  of  art,  religion  is  inaccessible; 
outside  of  art,  the  spirit  of  nationality  is 
far  away;  outside  of  art,  science  is  dark. 
This  is  not  an  abstract  judgment;  on  the 
contrary,  it  is  the  task  before  us. 

Modern  Education  is  Culture 

Modem  education  believes  in  experiment 
if  it  is  free  from  prejudice,  if  it  is  under 
the  spell  of  creative  flame,  if  it  is  based  on 
a  sincerity  of  study.  Every  nucleus  of  a 
new  unprejudiced  scientific  conquest  is  at¬ 
tacked.  On  one  part  there  are  being  opened 
new  educational  institutions,  which  by  their 
very  appearance,  seem  to  invite  new  re¬ 
search.  It  means  that  the  hydra  of  igno¬ 
rance  dwells  not  only  in  illiteracy  but  also 
in  fossilized  perception  and  in  human 
hatred.  Modern  education  and  culture  are 
synonyms,  for  both  are  characterized  by 
infinite  cognizance.  In  the  furnace  of  such 
a  constant  rejuvenation  of  consciousness 
the  very  essence  of  man  is  being  purified. 
Through  honest  and  unlimited  labor  of 
knowledge,  people  are  ennobled  and  begin 
to  understand  the  concept  of  service  of 
humanity.  The  true  scholar  has  an  open 
eye  and  is  moved  by  freedom  of  thought. 
From  the  first  steps  of  education  an  en¬ 
lightened  admission  and  broadening  of  the 
horizon  should  be  laid  at  the  foundation  of 
primary  schools. 

Creative  Spirit 

We  should  open  in  all  schools  the  path 
to  creative  effort,  to  the  greatness  of  art. 
Replace  despondency  by  joy  and  seership. 
Preserve  the  child  from  the  grimace  of 
life.  Give  him  a  bold,  happy  life,  full  of 
activity  and  bright  attainments.  Surely 
such  a  new  school  must  have  great  teach¬ 
ers.  Our  America  is  under  the  spell  of  cre¬ 
ative  imagination  and  the  ability  to  per¬ 
ceive  the  new  wave  of  progress.  America 


There  is  nothing  mysterious  in  the  proper 
management  of  a  classroom.  A  teacher  must 
be  educated  to  an  orderly  practice  in  the 
handling  of  records,  in  the  submission  of 
necessary  reports,  in  the  development  of 
lesson  plans,  in  the  prompt  and  unques¬ 
tioned  response  to  fire  drills,  and  in  the 
sensitiveness  to  adequate  physical  condi¬ 
tions  of  the  classroom.  The  ability  to  re¬ 
spond  to  such  demands  can  be  developed 
through  a  process  of  education  in  the  early 
stages  of  a  teacher’s  career.  Success  in  the 
classroom  is  definitely  related  to  orderly 
procedure.  But  the  development  of  an  effec¬ 
tive  teacher  never  ends  with  a  mastery  of 
these  controls. 

A  Good  Teacher  Possesses  a  Rich, 
Cultural  Background 

Colleges,  universities  and  professional 
schools  are  insisting  that  a  thorough  aca¬ 
demic  background  shall  be  the  basis  of  pro¬ 
fessional  education.  The  teacher  becomes 
fully  acquainted  with  the  history  and  de¬ 
velopment  of  social  movements;  courses  are 
provided  that  broaden  her  knowledge  of 
science;  with  courses  in  the  history  and 
appreciation  of  art  and  music  being  made 
mandatory,  new  interests  are  awakened. 


follows  in  its  development  the  path  of  true 
progress.  During  the  last  few  years  Amer¬ 
ica  stands  alone  in  the  creation  of  new  mu¬ 
seums,  schools,  societies,  agencies,  lectures, 
theatres — one  is  amazed  at  the  colossal  re¬ 
sources  of  the  country  which  absorbs  this 
rich  stream  of  creative  power.  Opportunity 
is  also  found  both  for  the  development  of  a 
national  art,  as  well  as  for  collecting  the 
treasures  of  the  whole  world. 

Every  Child  a  Creator 

Modern  education  believes  that  within 
every  child  there  is  a  spiritual  inspiration 
and  that  every  child  has  something  to  ex¬ 
press  if  we,  as  parents  and  teachers,  have 
understanding  and  discernment  enough  to 
nourish  the  germ  within,  and  this  germ,  he 
believes,  finds  expression  through  painting, 
sculpture  and  music.  Such  an  educational 
procedure  offers  great  opportunity  for  the 
culture  and  nurture  of  the  child’s  emotions 
and  will. 


Elected  Trustee 


At  the  Annual  Meeting  of  Members  of 
The  Community  Fund  of  Philadelphia  and 
vicinity,  Dr.  Leslie  Pinckney  Hill,  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Cheyney  State  Teachers  Col¬ 
lege,  was  unanimously  elected  a  member 
of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  The  Commu¬ 
nity  Fund,  for  a  six-year  term,  expiring  in 
1943. 

The  Board  deals  with  the  many  problems 
of  policy  inherently  involved  in  the  distri¬ 
bution  of  nearly  $3,000,000  annually  among 
115  member  agencies,  white,  colored  and 
mixed.  The  Community  Fund  insists  that 
its  personnel  shall  include  only  persons  of 
judgment  and  experience. 


Libraries,  museums,  art  galleries,  child 
clinics,  juvenile  courts,  all  contribute  to  the 
broader  aspects  in  the  education  of  the 
teacher.  The  chasm  that  existed  between 
the  schools  and  these  realities  of  life  has 
been  bridged. 

The  Good  Teacher  Finds  Wide  Horizons 

With  the  increased  emphasis  that  has 
been  placed  on  the  need  for  extended  read¬ 
ing,  travel  and  participation  in  community 
affairs,  the  teacher  assumes  a  new  role. 
New  horizons  have  opened  to  her.  She 
brings  back  to  the  classroom  the  rich  ex¬ 
perience  of  broader  contacts.  The  general 
movement  in  the  field  of  teacher  education 
to  require  teachers  of  foreign  languages  to 
spend  a  part  of  their  time  in  the  Country 
in  which  the  language  which  they  teach  is 
spoken,  is  a  forward  step  in  the  education 
of  the  American  teacher.  This  is  equally 
true  of  the  geography  teacher  who  visits 
the  Country  about  which  she  teaches.  The 
social  science  teachers  are  being  fully  in¬ 
formed  from  first  hand  contacts  with  mu¬ 
nicipal,  State  and  national  affairs.  And  so 
all  along  the  line,  the  outside  world  is 
brought  into  the  classroom  by  the  educated 
teacher. 


TEACHER  PLACEMENT  HIGH 


An  announcement,  issued  by  Millersville 
State  Teachers  College,  shows  that  slightly 
over  eighty  per  cent  of  the  1937  Millersville 
State  Teachers  College  graduating  class 
are  at  present  employed  as  public  school 
teachers.  The  general  fear  of  unemploy¬ 
ment  for  new  teachers  because  of  the  recent 
State  law  on  tenure  and  marriage  is  in  no 
measure  borne  out  by  these  statistics. 

A  class  of  193  completed  their  studies 
last  June,  of  which  157  are  now  at  work 
in  the  public  schools.  Several  of  the  re¬ 
maining  teachers  have  continued  in  gradu¬ 
ate  schools,  married,  or  entered  other 
professions. 

In  some  fields  of  teaching  there  proved 
to  be  an  actual  dearth  of  candidates.  It 
was  also  brought  out  that  every  graduate 
in  Industrial  Arts  has  secured  a  teaching 
post,  not  only  for  1937,  but  for  the  past 
four  years.  A  scarcity  of  qualified  instruc¬ 
tors  exists  in  this  field. 

It  was  disclosed  that  a  state-wide  survey 
indicated  that  only  half  as  many  students 
of  the  elementary  curriculum  are  enrolled 
as  last  year.  An  acute  shortage  of  teachers 
in  this  and  other  specialized  fields  is  almost 
certain  to  be  felt  in  the  near  future. 
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STATE  LIBRARY  and  MUSEUM 


JOSEPH  L.  RAFTER, 

A.B.,  M.A.,  LL.M.,  J.D.,  JS.D. 
Director  State  Library  and  Museum 


Treatment  of 
Water-Soaked  Books 

The  following  is  a  first  aid  procedure  for 
the  general  run  of  volumes  on  ordinary 
paper,  such  as  fiction  and  unillustrated 
magazines : 

Cleaning 

If  the  book  is  soaked  and  coated  with 
mud,  the  outside  mud  should  be  washed  off 
gently  with  clean  water  and  sponge.  During 
the  washing,  the  book  should  be  held  tightly 
closed  to  keep  the  mud  from  going  in  fur¬ 
ther.  The  leaves  are  then  separated  gently, 
as  much  as  is  possible  without  tearing.  Mud 
on  the  pages  should  be  dabbed  off  with  wet 
sponge,  rag  or  blotting  paper;  mildew,  with 
denatured  alcohol. 

In  the  case  of  books  with  gilt,  the  gilt 
may  tend  to  stick  the  pages  together.  In 
books  with  colored  edges,  the  dye  may  be 
found  to  have  run  in  on  the  pages.  The 
bookbinder  may  be  able  to  save  them  by 
expert  trimming  of  the  edges. 

Where  there  are  folded  maps  or  charts, 
they  should  be  opened  up  immediately, 
cleaned  and  allowed  to  dry  while  open, 
protected  on  both  sides  by  blotting  paper. 
Metal  clips  or  pins  should  not  be  used  for 
attaching  instructions  or  other  slips  to 
books  while  they  have  the  slightest  damp¬ 
ness. 

Drying 

With  all  loose  dirt  removed,  the  surface 
water  should  be  permitted  to  drain  off.  In 
a  heated  room  or  other  moderately  warm 
place,  the  books  should  be  stood  on  edge, 
with  the  pages  opened  fan-wise.  In  some 
cases,  blotters  or  splints  of  wood  may  be 
used  to  help  hold  the  pages  apart  for  quick 
drying. 

Drying  may  be  done  outdoors  if  the  air 
is  warm  and  sunny  and  there  is  a  mild 
breeze.  Drying  in  an  oven  or  other  very  hot 
place  must  be  avoided.  A  moderate  amount 
of  artificial  heat  may  be  used,  especially 
after  the  surface  moisture  has  evaporated. 
An  electric  fan  for  blowing  air  on  the 
pages  will  be  found  helpful. 

Binding 

When  the  books  are  absolutely  dry  and 
there  is  no  further  danger  of  mold  or  mil¬ 
dew,  they  should  be  carefully  prepared  for 
the  binder.  If  he  is  to  call  for  them  imme¬ 
diately,  they  should  be  put  into  cases  at 
once.  Otherwise,  they  should  be  put  under 
pressure  while  they  wait.  Layer  after 
layer,  of  even  height,  may  be  stacked  up, 
with  smooth,  stout  boards  alternating. 

Paging 

Coated,  glazed  or  glossy  paper  is  very 
difficult  to  handle  and  good  results  cannot 
be  assured  with  any  treatment.  Various 
methods  should  be  tried  out  for  separating 
the  pages  (preferably  with  blotting  paper) 
while  they  are  still  wet.  If  the  pages  are 
allowed  to  dry  together,  it  will  probably 
prove  impossible  to  separate  them  without 
re-soaking  them  carefully.  Books  printed 
on  uncoated  paper  but  containing  plates  on 
coated  paper  should  be  immediately  treated 
in  the  same  way. 

Oiling 

In  the  case  of  leather  covers  or  parts  of 
covers,  particular  difficulty  will  be  en¬ 


countered.  They  should  be  handled  with 
special  caution.  When  they  are  nearly,  but 
not  quite  dry,  pure  neats-foot  oil  should  be 
rubbed  in.  The  amount  should  not  be  too 
much,  as  it  will  stain  cloth  and  pages. 

Where  no  staff  member  has  had  pre¬ 
vious  experience  with  flooded  books,  ex¬ 
perimenting  should  be  done  with  volumes 
of  least  value.  It  is  not  claimed  that  this 
first  aid  treatment  will  rehabilitate  water¬ 
logged  books.  Its  essential  purpose  is  to  get 
as  many  volumes  as  possible  into  a  condi¬ 
tion  in  which  rehabilitation  by  the  binder 
is  still  feasible. 

— Joint  Committee  of  the  A.  L.  A. 
and  Library  Binding  Institute 


Aids  in  the  Selection  of 
Books  for  Schools 


FOR  ELEMENTARY  GRADES  AND  JUNIOR  HIGH 
SCHOOL: 

CHILDREN’S  CATALOG,  H.  W.  Wilson, 
1936. 

An  authoritative  list  of  4,000  books 
which  are  important  for  school  li¬ 
braries.  To  help  smaller  schools, 
1,000  books  are  starred  for  first 
purchase.  The  Catalog  is  kept  up 
to  date  by  a  yearly  supplement 
which  is  furnished  without  charge 
to  those  who  have  the  catalog. 

GRADES  LIST  OF  BOOKS  FOR  CHIL¬ 
DREN,  American  Library  Association, 

1936. 

Includes  about  1,600  books  divided  in 
three  sections;  Grades  1-3,  4-6,  and 

7-9. 

REALMS  OF  GOLD  IN  CHILDREN’S 
BOOKS,  Doubleday,  1929. 

An  annotated  and  illustrated  list  of 
books  for  children. 

FIVE  YEARS  OF  CHILDREN’S 
BOOKS,  Doubleday,  1936. 

RIGHT  BOOK  FOR  THE  RIGHT 
CHILD,  John  Day,  1933 — Supplement, 
1935. 

A  list  of  1,500  children’s  books  se¬ 
lected  and  annotated  by  children’s 
librarians. 

FOR  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS: 

STANDARD  CATALOG  FOR  HIGH 
SCHOOL  LIBRARIES,  H.  W.  Wilson, 

1937. 

A  list  of  more  than  3,000  books  for 
junior  and  senior  high  school  li¬ 
braries  which  is  similar  in  plan 
and  use  to  CHILDREN’S  CATA¬ 
LOG. 

1,000  BOOKS  FOR  THE  SENIOR  HIGH 
SCHOOL  LIBRARY,  American  Library 
Association,  1935. 

Suggestions  for  a  small  or  medium 
sized  secondary  school  library. 

LEISURE  READING  FOR  GRADES  7, 
8  and  9,  1932. 

An  attractive  illustrated  and  anno¬ 
tated  list  of  readable  books. 

FOR  REFERENCE  SETS  AND  BOOKS  SOLD  BY 
BOOK  AGENTS: 

SUBSCRIPTION  BOOKS  BULLETIN, 
American  Library  Association. 

Describes  and  evaluates  encyclopedias 
and  sets  of  books  which  are  sold  to 
libraries  and  schools  by  book 
agents. 


FOR  CURRENT  BOOKS: 

THE  BOOKLIST:  A  GUIDE  TO  NEW 
BOOKS,  American  Library  Association. 

Selection  of  books  for  small  and  me¬ 
dium  sized  school  and  public  li¬ 
braries. 

BOOKLIST  BOOKS,  American  Library 
Association. 

Includes  about  200  books  from  the 
previous  year’s  publications,  about 
forty  of  which  are  children’s  books. 

HORN  BOOK,  268  Boylston  Street,  Bos¬ 
ton. 

Articles  about  children’s  books  and 
children’s  authors,  and  annotated 
lists  of  outstanding  children’s 
books. 

WILSON  BULLETIN,  H.  W.  Wilson. 

Includes  a  very  brief  list  of  children’s 
books  but  often  has  special  lists. 
Articles  are  of  much  interest  to 
teachers  as  well  as  librarians. 

Information  about  any  of  these  publica¬ 
tions  may  be  secured  from  the  American 
Library  Association,  520  North  Michigan 
Avenue,  Chicago,  Illinois. 


A  Clearing  House  on  Visual 
Education  Problems 


A  grant  of  $135,000  from  the  General 
Education  Board  for  the  three  year  support 
of  the  activities  of  the  Committee  on  Mo¬ 
tion  Pictures  in  Education  has  been  made 
available  to  the  American  Council  on  Edu¬ 
cation.  With  this  grant  a  clearing  house  of 
information  and  activity  on  visual  prob¬ 
lems,  as  they  relate  to  general  education, 
will  be  established. 

Survey  of  Audi-Visual  Equipment 

The  American  Council  on  Education,  with 
the  financial  support  of  the  Payne  Fund 
and  the  General  Education  Board,  has  car¬ 
ried  on  a  number  of  activities  in  this  area 
during  the  past  several  years.  One  of  the 
undertakings  was  a  survey  of  the  audi- 
visual  equipment  owned  by  elementary  and 
secondary  schools  of  the  Country.  The  proj¬ 
ect  has  also  cooperated  in  the  collection  of 
film  catalogs,  exploratory  studies  of  various 
subjects  to  determine  the  needed  films,  the 
methods  of  distributing  motion  pictures, 
and  their  actual  use  in  schools  and  adult 
programs. 

Functions  of  the  Committee 

As  part  of  its  new  clearing  house  func¬ 
tion,  the  Committee  on  Motion  Pictures  in 
Education  plans  to  coordinate  the  work  of 
other  centers  interested  in  films.  The  Com¬ 
mittee  will  (1)  establish  reviewing  panels 
of  experts  in  various  educational  fields  to 
view  and  appraise  educational  films  which 
are  now  available,  and  outline  areas  for 
needed  film  production;  (2)  establish  ex¬ 
perimental  centers  in  various  institutions 
to  study  techniques  related  to  the  use  of 
films  in  educational  programs;  (3)  sponsor 
a  series  of  institutes  and  conferences  in 
which  results  of  evaluation  and  experimental 
activities  will  be  made  widely  available  to 
teachers  and  administrators. 
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PENNSYLVANIA  IN  HISTORY 


FRANK  W.  MELVIN,  B.S.,  LL.B. 
Chairman  Pennsylvania  Historical 
Commission 


The  Swedish  Tercentenary;  How  It  Will 
Rewrite  Pennsylvania  History 

DR.  HENRY  W.  SHOEMAKER 
Archivist,  State  Library  and  Museum 


Fifty  years  of  glorious  annals  are  to  be 
added  to  Pennsylvania  history,  by  the  offi¬ 
cial  recognition  of  the  records  of  the  Swed¬ 
ish  Colony  of  New  Sweden,  which  was 
located  along  the  banks  of  the  Delaware 
River. 

Swedish-Quaker  Relations 

Arriving  first  in  1638,  the  Swedes  had  a 
thriving  colony  which  they  handed  over  to 
William  Penn  and  the  company  who  arrived 
with  him  in  the  “Welcome”  in  October,  1682. 
In  fact,  part  of  what  is  now  Philadelphia 
was  already  a  going  community  under  the 
name  of  WICACOA,  but  was  extended  and 
re-plotted  by  Penn,  and  named  “The  City 
of  Brotherly  Love”.  That  the  name  was  no 
mere  fiction  is  evidenced  by  the  immediate 
friendly  relations  entered  into  by  William 
Penn  and  his  Norse  fore-runners.  In  his 
earliest  letters  home  Penn  praised  the 
Swedes  for  their  good  sportsmanship  and 
good  citizenship,  and  the  two  races  quickly 
began  inter-marrying,  and  founded  the 
Swedish-Quaker  race,  who  became  the  an¬ 
cestors  of  the  so-called  “first-families”  of 
Philadelphia. 

Oldest  Establishments 

The  Swedes,  had  not  their  lands  passed 
into  English  hands,  would  have  extended 
their  colonization  far  inland  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania.  As  it  was,  they  were  settled  a  con¬ 
siderable  distance  up  the  Schuylkill  not 
long  after  Penn’s  arrival.  As  early  as  1709 
the  Mauntz  Jones  house,  the  oldest  house  in 
Berks  County,  had  been  erected.  It  is  still 
standing  and  deserves  marking.  The  Jaime 
Sandeland  house,  at  Uplandt,  now  called 
Chester,  and  better  known  as  the  Caleb 
Pusey  house,  is  the  oldest  house  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  dating  back  to  at  least  1660. 

First  Book 

The  first  book  printed  in  Pennsylvania 
was  a  Swedish-Indian  catechism,  published 
in  1661,  according  to  Dr.  H.  A.  Kern,  for¬ 
mer  professor  of  the  Germanic  languages  at 
Susquehanna  University,  Selinsgrove,  and 
noted  authority  on  the  early  history  of  New 
Sweden. 

Oldest  Borough 

The  oldest  borough  in  what  is  now  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  was  laid  out  at  Uplandt  around 
1660.  Also,  the  first  Christian  churches  in 
the  Province  were  erected  still  earlier. 

Indian-Swedish  Relations 

The  relations  between  Indians  and  Swedes, 
like  with  Indians  and  Quakers  was  amica¬ 
ble,  and  had  not  European  treaties  ruled 
otherwise,  a  great  Norse  civilization  would 
have  grown  up  where  Pennsylvania  now 
spreads  her  splendid  boundaries.  As  the 
founders  of  the  first  organized  government 
along  the  Delaware,  though  the  Dutch  lo¬ 


cated  Fort  Bieversriede,  a  trading  post  on 
the  Schuylkill,  near  Philadelphia,  as  early  as 
1633,  from  the  settlement  of  New  Sweden, 
dates  the  organized  history  and  government 
of  Pennsylvania. 

Recognition  Three  Hundred  Years  After 

Why  so  little  has  been  said  in  textbooks 
on  this  most  important  period  of  our  his¬ 
tory,  can  never  be  explained,  yet  the  fact 
remains  that  the  Keystone  State  had  an 
historical  hiatus,  which  now,  thanks  to  Gov¬ 
ernor  George  H.  Earle’s  energetic  leader¬ 
ship,  will  be  filled.  The  Governor’s  Tercen¬ 
tenary  Commission,  the  Historical  Commis¬ 
sion,  through  Chairman  Maj.  F.  W.  Melvin, 
The  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  ably 
directed  by  Dr.  Lester  K.  Ade,  the  Swedish 
period  historian,  Dr.  C.  Hale  Sipe,  all  are 
cooperating  to  prepare  a  fitting  commemo¬ 
ration  of  the  three  hundredth  anniversary 
of  the  founding  of  representative  govern¬ 
ment  in  Pennsylvania,  through  the  agency 
of  the  Swedes.  Though  Pennsylvania  finds 
herself  fifty  years  older,  she  feels  at  least  a 
century  younger  and  happier  that,  thanks 
to  the  Governor’s  sense  of  fairplay  and 
sportsmanship,  the  proper  chronology  is  to 
be  observed  henceforth. 


Two  Stanzas  of  Anthem 
"America"  Sing  of  Education 

Education,  as  the  basis  of  a  citizenry 
capable  of  carrying  on  a  democratic  form 
of  government,  was  one  of  the  visions  of 
the  founders  of  the  United  States.  This  con¬ 
cept  came  near  to  being  commemorated  in 
the  regularly  used  version  of  anthem 
“America.” 

For  two  stanzas — in  addition  to  those 
originally  written — were  penned  by  Samuel 
Francis  Smith,  the  author  of  “America”. 
They  were  written  about  the  time  of  the 
popularly  sung  verses.  These  little  known 
stanzas  follow: 

Our  glorious  Land  today 
'Neath  Education’s  sway, 

Soars  upward  still 

Its  halls  of  learning  fair, 

Whose  Bounties  all  may  share, 

Behold  them  everywhere, 

On  vale  and  hilll 

They  safeguard,  Liberty, 

The  school  shall  ever  be — 

Our  nation’s  pride  l 
No  tyrant  hand  shall  smite, 

While  with  encircling  might, 

All  here  are  taught  the  Right, 

With  Truth  allied. 

— Christian  Science  Monitor. 


FRIENDSHIP  HILL 


SYLVESTER  K.  STEVENS 
Historian,  Pennsylvania  Historical 
Commission 

Members  of  patriotic  and  historical  or¬ 
ganizations  are  engaged  in  an  active  effort 
to  preserve  as  a  national  shrine  the  home 
of  Albert  Gallatin,  regarded  by  many  his¬ 
torians  as  an  outstanding  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  in  American  history  as  well  as 
dominant  leader  in  the  early  development 
of  the  Jeffersonian  Democratic  party.  Lo¬ 
cated  on  Route  166,  near  New  Geneva,  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  this  historic  old  homestead  threat¬ 
ened  to  become  forgotten  until  public-spir¬ 
ited  citizens  organized  the  Friendship  Hill 
Association  to  preserve  the  historic  estate. 
Heroic  effort  has  resulted  in  the  opening  of 
the  home  for  public  inspection  since  July 
1st,  at  a  nominal  admission  fee.  The  Asso¬ 
ciation  is  interested  in  arousing  further 
support,  and  deserves  to  get  it. 

Those  interested  may  receive  an  attractive 
booklet  and  full  information  by  writing  to 
Mrs.  A.  M.  Sowers,  Morgantown,  West  Vir¬ 
ginia.  The  Pennsylvania  Federation  of  His¬ 
torical  Societies,  and  numerous  other  or¬ 
ganizations,  both  state  and  national,  have 
endorsed  the  work  of  the  Association. 

COOPERATIVE  RESEARCH  IN 
PENNSYLVANIA 

(Continued  from  Page  8,  Column  3) 

partment  may  join  with  an  institution  occa¬ 
sionally  in  a  joint  research  project,  the 
major  work  of  the  Department  in  the  co¬ 
operative  research  program  will  include 
summarizing  the  findings  of  studies  of  suf¬ 
ficient  scope  and  importance  to  warrant  pub¬ 
lication. 

Functions  of  Research  in  the  Department 

Among  other  things,  the  Research  Divi¬ 
sion  in  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction 
should  be  in  a  position — 

To  prepare  for  the  State  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction  data,  as  a  basis 
for  the  proposed  policies  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  and  data  that  may  be  furnished 
as  a  basis  for  proposed  legislation  to 
legislative  committees  and  others  inter¬ 
ested  in  educational  legislation. 

To  make  available  to  Department  mem¬ 
bers  and  other  schoolmen  of  the  State, 
the  results  of  research  studies  of  state¬ 
wide  interest,  conducted  by  educational 
institutions  and  individuals. 

To  keep  constantly  before  the  members  of 
the  Department  and  schoolmen  in  gen¬ 
eral,  the  advantages  to  them  of  a  defi¬ 
nite  program,  which  should  be  the  basis 
of  plans  for  pupil  personnel,  teacher 
supply,  curriculum,  school  building, 
financial  and  other  matters. 

To  act  as  a  consultant  and  coordinator  in 
research  for  the  State  so  that  possible 
economies  and  other  desirable  develop¬ 
ments  may  be  effected. 

To  initiate  and  direct  research  studies  in 
the  Department. 

To  act  as  a  consultant  in  studies  and  sur¬ 
veys  made  within  various  school  dis¬ 
tricts  of  the  State. 

To  act  as  a  clearing  house  for  question¬ 
naires  submitted  to  the  Department. 
(Continued  on  Page  17,  Column  3) 
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School  Employes*  Retirement  Board 


H.  H.  BAISH, 

A.B.,  M.A.,  LL.D. 

Secretary  School  Employes’ 
Retirement  System 


Twenty-Eight  Teachers 


Twenty-eight  members  of  the  Retirement  System  were  granted  retirement  allowances 
by  the  School  Employes’  Retirement  Board  at  its  recent  meeting  held  in  Harrisburg. 
These  retirement  allowances  were  based  on  periods  of  service  ranging  from  twelve  to 
forty-eight  years.  Following  are  the  names  and  periods  of  service  of  the  retiring  mem¬ 
bers  : 

Nam©  District  Years  of  Service 

Clara  H.  Hahn . Pittsburgh,  Allegheny  .... . . .  43 

James  M.  Wandless . Pittsburgh,  Allegheny  . . . . . . .  34 

Emma  C.  Hiles . .  Scott  Township,  Allegheny . . . . .  21 

Clara  E.  Rinard . . .  East  Providence  Township,  Bedford - ....  44 

Belle  Woomer  . . . .  .Altoona,  Blair . . .  42 

Elizabeth  Neff  Hubler . Snow  Shoe  Township,  Centre .  12 

George  S.  Roberts . ....West  Chester  State  Teachers  College......  22 

Mary  R.  White . . . Steelton,  Dauphin  . . .  36 

Bitha  Kuppler  . Erie  City,  Erie . . .  37 

William  S.  Callahan . Scranton,  Lackawanna . .  27 

Ella  E.  Fuller . .  Scranton,  Lackawanna  . .  48 

Mabel  E.  Brown . South  Whitehall  Township,  Lehigh . .  26 

Joseph  B.  Evans . .  Slatington,  Lehigh  . . .  29 

Estelle  Artman  . . Philadelphia,  Philadelphia . . . .  23 

Mary  Burton  Baker. . . . .  Philadelphia,  Philadelphia  . .  30 

Laura  W.  Campbell . Philadelphia,  Philadelphia  . . .  31 

Worl  Hooven  . . .  Philadelphia,  Philadelphia . .  30 

Elsie  M.  Johnson. . . . Philadelphia,  Philadelphia  . .  46 

Virgil  L.  Johnson . . . Philadelphia,  Philadelphia  . .  30 

Lillian  S.  Lawrence. . . Philadelphia,  Philadelphia . .  15 

Catherine  H.  Lougheed . .  Philadelphia,  Philadelphia . . . .  44 

Adelaide  A.  Mellon . . . . Philadelphia,  Philadelphia  . . .  42 

Eliza  May  Preston . . . Philadelphia,  Philadelphia . . .  40 

Parke  Schoch  . .  Philadelphia,  Philadelphia . . .  28 

Elizabeth  J.  Stringer . .  Philadelphia,  Philadelphia  . . . .  29 

Melvin  C.  Hamer . . . Franklin  Township,  Snyder . . .  34 

R.  A.  Baum . . . Oil  City,  Venango . . . .  38 

Pauline  C.  Stieg . .......York  City,  York .  40 


PARENT-TEACHER  STUDY 
COURSES 


Directed  study  courses,  designed  to  help 
parent-teacher  leaders  function  more  effec¬ 
tively,  are  an  important  part  of  the  educa¬ 
tion  program  of  the  National  Congress  of 
Parents  and  Teachers.  Nearly  3,000  persons 
are  now  enrolled  for  group  or  individual 
study  of  courses  in  Parent-Teacher  Organi¬ 
zation,  Parliamentary  Procedure,  Secondary 
School  Associations,  and  Publicity  Methods. 
Members  participating  in  discussion  groups 
on  these  subjects  find  that  talking  over  or¬ 
ganization  problems  and  procedures  is  an 
easy  way  of  learning  how  to  carry  on  im¬ 
portant  phases  of  parent-teacher  work  and 
how  to  avoid  the  pitfalls  of  the  trial  and 
error  method  of  conducting  local  unit  af¬ 
fairs. 

Any  Congress  member  may  register  for 
a  National  study  course  upon  approval  of 
the  State  President  and  payment  of  the 
$1.00  registration  fee.  Group  registration  is 
made  by  one  person  registering  for  the 
group,  paying  the  registration  fee,  plus  an 
additional  fee  of  twenty-five  cents  for  each 
member  of  the  group.  The  registrant  carries 
on  all  correspondence  with  the  National 
Congress  and  sends  in  one  set  of  papers 
on  completion  of  the  course. 

Detailed  information  about  directed  study 
courses  on  parent-teacher  organization,  and 
work  and  registration  blanks,  may  be  ob¬ 
tained  by  sending  a  stamped  self-addressed 
envelop  with  the  request  to  the  National 
Office. 


ASSOCIATION  FOR 
CHILDHOOD  EDUCATION 


A  Professional  Organization  for  Teachers 
of  Young  Children 


DR.  CECILIA  U.  STUART 
Chief,  Division  of  Elementary  Education 

The  Forty-Fifth  Annual  Convention  of 
The  Association  for  Childhood  Education, 
meeting  in  Cincinnati,  April  19-23,  1938, 
will  have  for  its  theme,  “Current  Oppor¬ 
tunities  and  Difficulties  in  Childhood  Edu¬ 
cation”. 

Speakers  at  the  general  sessions,  and 
leaders  and  participants  in  the  study  groups, 
will  emphasize  the  convention  theme.  Such 
topics  as  the  following  will  be  discussed 
in  the  study  classes:  Administration;  Forms 
of  Evaluation;  Home,  School  and  Neighbor¬ 
hood  Relationships;  Organization  and 
Grouping,  and  Social  Studies.  It  is  hoped 
that  studio  classes  can  be  organized  that 
will  give  practical  experience  in  discover¬ 
ing  new  opportunities  and  in  solving  some 
of  the  difficulties  in  such  fields  as  hand¬ 
crafts,  painting,  dancing,  nature  study, 
story-telling,  and  music.  Exhibits,  bibliog¬ 
raphies,  books  and  pamphlets,  and  school 
visiting  will  add  further  practical  value  to 
the  work  of  the  study  and  studio  classes. 

Headquarters  of  the  Association  for  Child¬ 
hood  Education  are  at  1201  Sixteenth  Street, 
N.W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


LIVING  PAST  PRESIDENTS 
OF  THE  P  S  E  A 


Living  past  presidents  of  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  State  Education  Association  are  as 
follows : 

Year  of 
Presidency 


Waller,  David  J.,  Bloomsburg . 1897 

Richey,  J.  B.,  McKeesport . 1908 

Lose,  Charles,  Montoursville . 1910 

Herrick,  Cheesman  A.,  Philadelphia. .  .1910 

Robbins,  F.  W.,  Montoursville . 1911 

Shaw,  Robert  C.,  Harrisburg . 1914 

Baish,  Henry  H.,  Harrisburg . 1915 

Davis,  Charles  S.,  Steelton . 1917 

Weber,  S.  E.,  Pittsburgh . 1918 

Chambers,  W.  G.,  State  College . 1920 

Evans,  W.  W.,  Bloomsburg . 1921 

Gray,  Jessie,  Philadelphia . 1925 

Dickey,  Charles  E.,  Pittsburgh . 1926 

Noonan,  Joseph  F.,  Mansfield . 1928 

Gilmore,  W.  Lee,  Oakmont . 1930 

Haas,  Francis  B.,  Bloomsburg . 1932-33 

Ross,  Garmon,  Edinboro  . 1934 

Graham,  Ben  G.,  Pittsburgh . 1935 

McAndrew,  Mary  B.,  Carbondale . 1936 

Charles  Maxwell,  Greensburg . 1937 


It  is  for  the  teacher  not  only  to  see 
that  the  educational  enterprise  is  well 
planned,  that  the  schools  operate  hon¬ 
estly  and  efficiently  in  their  mighty 
service,  and  that  they  give  attention 
to  such  pressing  matters  as  unem¬ 
ployed  youth,  recreation,  vitalized  civic 
instruction,  adult  learning.  It  is  for 
the  school  to  go  farther,  to  teach  the 
art  of  planning  itself  as  applied  to 
both  individual  and  community  life. 
Let  the  student  gather  such  materials 
as  there  are,  project  current  trends 
forward,  and  inquire  as  to  the  kind  of 
life  and  community  he  desires.  Let 
him  set  down  the  goals  toward  which 
his  country  might  well  work  for  the 
next  ten  years  and  suggest  ways  of 
reaching  them.  His  efforts  may  be 
ever  so  crude,  but  if  they  are  earnest 
they  will  mark  the  beginning  of  a  new 
power  in  his  life. 

• — J.  E.  Morgan 


COOPERATIVE  RESEARCH  IN 
PENNSYLVANIA 

(Continued  from  Page  16,  Column  3) 

To  cooperate,  under  the  direction  of  the 
State  Superintendent,  with  the  State 
and  various  national  educational  asso¬ 
ciations  in  conducting  state-wide  and 
national  studies. 

To  summarize  and  publish  the  findings  of 
researches  of  state-wide  interest  and 
disseminate  such  information  to  the 
school  leaders  of  the  State. 
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SCHOOL  BOARD  SECRETARIES  MEET  IN  ANNUAL  CONVENTION 


FOURTH  CLASS  DISTRICTS 

Round  Table  Discussion 

Among  the  problems  under  discussion  at 
the  round  table  conference  of  secretaries  of 
fourth  class  districts  were  the  following: 
the  appointment  of  a  tax  collector  to  fill  a 
vacancy ;  compensation  for  school  board 
treasurers  who  receive  taxes;  the  difficulty 
of  collecting  per  capita  taxes;  the  reduc¬ 
tion  of  valuations  in  a  county  after  a  tax 
rate  has  been  fixed  by  the  school  board; 
the  relationship  between  the  auditors  and 
the  secretary;  the  repayment  of  temporary 
loans;  the  proper  method  of  recording  the 
roll  call  vote;  the  new  law  requiring  trans¬ 
portation  of  all  pupils  residing  two  miles 
or  more  from  school;  the  right  of  a  board 
to  transfer  a  teacher  from  one  building  to 
another;  the  procedure  of  dismissing  a 
teacher  who  fails;  the  method  of  determin¬ 
ing  the  depreciation  of  school  buildings ;  the 
right  of  a  board  to  expend  money  for  ath¬ 
letic  equipment;  and  the  law  requiring 
fourth-class  districts  to  pay  a  minimum  sal¬ 
ary  of  $1000  a  year  to  teachers. 

THE  SCHOOL  BOARD 
SECRETARY  IN  THE  MODERN 
PROGRAM 


LESTER  K.  ADE 

Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 

New  Methods  and  Responsibilities 

Today,  alert  communities  interested  in  an 
intelligent  citizenry  are  enlarging  their 
school  program  with  additional  vocational 
education  possibilities,  education  for  leisure, 
special  education  for  exceptional  children, 
and  a  diversified  program  of  adult  education 
through  evening  schools.  As  these  additional 
duties  and  responsibilities  are  accepted  by 
the  modern  school  system,  the  secretary 
necessarily  assumes  additional  obligations. 

Financial  accounting  alone  places  serious 
tasks  in  the  hands  of  the  secretary  of  the 
school  board.  Among  these  are:  Prepara¬ 
tion  of  the  budget,  planning  ahead  with  the 
advice  of  superintendents,  use  of  budget 
work-sheets,  budgetary  control,  and  report 
of  tax  collections. 

Legal  Procedures 

There  are  certain  legal  procedures  that 
recur  frequently.  These  pertain  to  serving 
notice  of  meetings,  advertising  for  com¬ 
petitive  bids,  and  recording  roll  call  voting 
on  such  items  as  fixing  length  of  school 
term,  appointment  or  dismissal  of  officers  or 
employes,  fixing  salaries,  levying  taxes, 
designating  depositories,  entering  into  con¬ 
tracts,  and  matters  of  such  nature. 

Public  Relations 

In  carrying  on  the  business  affairs  of  the 
district  the  secretary  meets  representatives 
and  agents  of  various  firms,  he  interviews 
applicants  for  employment,  and  receives 
complaints  and  grievances  from  people  of 
the  community.  When  competitive  bids  are 
requested,  definite  specifications  should  be 
available.  The  secretary  can  help  an  agent 
or  representative  to  interpret  the  desires  of 
the  board  by  furnishing  specifications  and 
answering  any  questions  for  additional  in¬ 
formation.  In  handling  applicants  for  posi¬ 
tions  it  is  well  to  use  a  regular  application 
blank.  All  professional  applicants,  includ¬ 
ing  teachers  and  others,  should  be  referred 
to  the  district  superintendent  or  supervis¬ 
ing  principal. 


(Continued  from  Page  5  Column  1) 

It  is  a  wise  procedure  to  have  any  com¬ 
plaint  presented  in  writing  that  is  to  be 
considered  by  the  school  board.  This  affords 
a  business-like  procedure  in  handling  any 
grievances  that  may  be  presented  by  per¬ 
sons  of  the  community  so  that  they  may 
feel  that  they  have  been  given  just  con¬ 
sideration.  Business-like  procedures  and 
courteous  treatment  in  all  relations  with 
people  with  whom  you  have  dealings  will 
establish  confidence  and  goodwill,  and  will 
place  the  reputation  of  the  school  board  on 
a  high  level. 

Relation  Between  Secretary  and 

Superintendent 

The  board  holds  this  official  responsible 
for  efficient  direction  of  the  schools,  and  it 
is  to  him  that  the  board  looks  for  results 
in  the  educational  work.  He  can  secure  such 
desired  results  only  on  condition  that  the 
business  administration  work  is  properly  co¬ 
ordinated  with  the  educational  program. 

After  the  budget  has  been  approved  by 
the  school  board,  a  legislative  body,  the 
superintendent,  an  executive  official,  must 
make  requests  as  needed  for  services  or  ma¬ 
terials  to  carry  out  the  educational  pro¬ 
gram,  and  he  will  look  to  the  secretary  or 
his  authorized  agent  for  approval  and 
prompt  attention  to  such  requests  so  long  as 
they  are  within  the  officially  adopted  budget. 
Such  business-like  procedure  as  to  functions 
of  these  two  officials  is  essential  to  any 
modern  school  system. 

New  Responsibilities  Growing 
Out  of  Legislation 

While  these  new  measures  furnish  addi¬ 
tional  educational  opportunities,  they  like¬ 
wise  bring  to  you  and  to  me  added  responsi¬ 
bilities. 

The  Merging  Act 

Act  157,  known  as  the  Ruth-Brownfield 
Bill,  has  to  do  with  the  merging  of  school 
districts  and  establishing  a  county  school 
board.  In  this  work  it  will  be  necessary  for 
local  school  boards  to  cooperate  very  closely 
with  the  county  board  and  county  superin¬ 
tendent  of  schools.  This  will  bring  added 
responsibilities  to  you  as  secretaries  of  the 
various  school  boards,  for  naturally  your 
office  will  be  a  clearing  house  for  much  of 
this  work. 

Much  depends  upon  the  secretary  of  each 
school  board  to  maintain  proper  contact 
with  the  county  board  through  the  county 
superintendent’s  office.  Such  contact  is  im¬ 
portant  in  improving  the  handling  of  the 
budget,  the  collection  and  accounting  of 
taxes,  the  use  of  transportation  services 
across  school  district  boundary  lines,  the 
location  of  building  sites,  the  planning  of 
school  buildings,  and  the  studying  and  solu¬ 
tion  of  the  problem  of  merging  school  dis¬ 
tricts  according  to  the  desires  of  your  local 
people,  and  for  the  best  interest  of  all  con¬ 
cerned. 

Attendance  Acts 

The  school  official  charged  by  law  with 
the  responsibility  for  the  issuing  of  employ¬ 
ment  certificates  and  permits  is  the  district 
superintendent  or  supervising  principal  if 
such  an  official  is  employed;  otherwise,  the 
secretary  of  the  school  board  is  the  respon¬ 
sible  agent. 

School  Census 

Another  added  responsibility  imposed  by 
this  Act  includes  not  only  the  taking  of  the 
census  of  school  children  annually,  but  also 
the  census  of  aliens  and  persons  above  ten 
years  of  age  who  can  neither  read  not  write 
the  English  language.  The  first  census  is  to 
be  taken  this  year,  the  second  in  1940,  and 
at  five-year  intervals  thereafter. 


Teacher  Tenure  Act 

Act  52,  the  Teacher  Tenure  Act,  requires 
a  board  to  enter  into  a  written  contract 
with  each  professional  employe  before  he 
enters  service  in  the  district.  It  also  makes 
it  necessary  in  the  termination  of  contracts 
of  professional  employes,  that  the  cause  of 
termination  be  definitely  stated. 

Others  Acts  which  invite  the  serious  in¬ 
terest  and  attention  of  school  board  secre¬ 
taries  are — Transportation  Act,  Tuition 
Act,  Borrowing  Limitations  Act,  Forty-four 
Hour  Lav/,  Boiler  Inspection,  Minimum  Sal¬ 
aries  Act,  Tax  Penalties,  and  Enforcing 
Tax  Collection  Law. 

The  Preparation  for  the  Job 

It  is  assumed  that  any  person  who  is  ap¬ 
pointed  as  secretary  of  a  school  board  has 
certain  qualifications  for  the  position  which 
have  been  responsible  for  his  selection  by 
the  members  of  the  board.  Since  the  secre¬ 
tary,  according  to  law,  is  not  only  the  of¬ 
ficer  of  the  board  who  prepares  the  min¬ 
utes,  writes  checks,  and  often  acts  as  the 
official  spokesman  for  the  board,  he  is,  in 
many  school  districts,  the  purchasing  agent 
and  the  person  upon  whom  the  board  de¬ 
pends  for  information  in  regard  to  policies 
and  interpretation  of  the  School  Laws. 

The  Department  of  Public  Instruction  is 
always  willing  to  counsel  with  the  school 
board  secretary  concerning  ways  and  means. 
To  do  this  may  require  an  interpretation  of 
the  School  Laws  or  regulations.  The  facili¬ 
ties  of  this  Department  are  always  at  the 
command  of  the  members  of  boards  of 
school  directors  and  assistance  may  be  ob¬ 
tained  either  by  a  written  or  personal  in¬ 
quiry. 


THE  SCHOOL  SECRETARY  AND 
THE  EDUCATIONAL  PROGRAM 


DR.  JOHN  GUY  FOWLKES 
University  of  Wisconsin 

In  his  address  before  the  Association  of 
School  Board  Secretaries,  Doctor  Fowlkes 
pointed  out  five  fundamental  principles  re¬ 
garding  the  office  of  the  school  board  secre¬ 
taries.  First,  the  secretary  should  be  ever 
mindful  that  the  school  is  erected  and  con¬ 
trolled  by  the  people.  Second,  the  local 
school  board  is  a  policy  making  body  which 
may  profit  by  the  guidance  and  assistance 
of  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction. 
Third,  the  Secretary’s  primary  function  is 
to  work  in  the  interest  of  better  education 
for  the  children  of  the  community.  Fourth, 
the  Secretary  represents  the  school  admin¬ 
istration  which  sponsors  a  program  de¬ 
signed  to  develop  knowledge,  skill,  attitudes, 
appreciations  and  ideals  of  the  on-coming 
generation.  Fifth,  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
school  board  Secretary,  in  cooperation  with 
other  officials  and  citizens,  to  provide  ade¬ 
quate  funds  for  an  acceptable  school  pro¬ 
gram  and  to  guarantee  the  citizens  of  the 
community  an  adequate  return  for  the 
moneys  expended. 

The  Business  of  the  Secretary 

The  specfic  business  of  the  school  board 
secretary,  Doctor  Fowlkes  explained,  con¬ 
sists  of  five  definite  activities.  First,  he  ad¬ 
vises  regarding  the  preparation  and  control 
of  the  budget  as  well  as  on  other  matters 
of  interest  to  the  board  and  the  public.  Sec¬ 
ond,  he  observes  both  the  work  of  the  board 
and  of  the  school  system  in  general.  On  all 
(Continued  on  Page  22,  Column  S) 
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dismiss  or  refuse  to  reelect  an  employe 
for  proper  cause.  If  this  was  the  purpose 
of  the  Act,  then  what  was  the  necessity 
of  prescribing  the  procedure  to  be  fol¬ 
lowed  in  case  of  dismissal  or  refusal  to 
reelect  a  professional  employe.  The  pres¬ 
ent  case  affords  an  apt  illustration: 
Where,  as  here,  the  teacher  displays  un¬ 
governable  temper  toward  the  board  of 
school  directors,  accuses  them  of  untruth¬ 
fulness  and  unfitness  to  hold  their  offices, 
invites  one  of  the  members  to  engage  in 
a  physical  encounter,  and  threatens  to  get 
even  with  them,  he  has  rendered  himself 
wholly  unfit  and  incompetent  for  further 
employment  by  the  board  of  said  school 
district.  To  compel  the  board,  under  such 
circumstances,  to  reinstate  and  reelect 
him  as  a  teacher  would  be  subversive  and 
detrimental  to  the  best  interest  of  the 
public  schools  in  said  district.  This  we 
must  decline  to  do. 

The  Next  Steps 

It  seems  clear  that  new  legislation  has 
opened  the  way  for  almost  boundless  im¬ 
provements  in  our  school  program.  It  is  just 
as  clear  that  these  legislative  achievements 
can  be  converted  into  real  benefit  to  our 
children  and  youth  only  to  the  degree  that 
school  directors,  other  officials  and  citizens 
rise  to  the  challenge  of  carrying  these  meas¬ 
ures  into  practical  operation. 

1.  Apply  the  Laws 

2.  Develop  Highest  Efficiency  in  Use 
of  Laws 

3.  Coordinate  Efforts 

4.  Discover  Needed  Modification 

5.  Ascertain  Needs  for  New  Legisla¬ 
tion 

Financial  Needs 

The  whole  problem  of  financing  public 
education,  and  especially  the  need  of  more 
adequate  sources  of  revenue,  more  equitable 
distribution  of  appropriations  and  more  lib¬ 
eral  grants  for  certain  phases  of  the  educa¬ 
tional  program,  should  be  stressed.  Studies 
should  be  made.  The  effectiveness  of  such 
studies  will  depend  upon  the  cooperation  of 
all  interested  groups. 

One  of  the  most  critical  issues  in  educa¬ 
tion  in  Pennsylvania  today  is  adequate 
financial  support  for  this  vital  service. 
Many  of  our  citizens  feel  that  our  present 
plans  of  taxation,  assessment  and  appro¬ 
priation  of  public  funds  for  educational 
purposes  are  inequitable  and  that  steps 
should  be  taken  immediately  to  improve 
these  basic  processes.  Crucial  financial  prob¬ 
lems  face  our  citizens  in  the  maintenance 
and  improvement  of  an  adequate  public  ed¬ 
ucational  program  worthy  of  the  Common¬ 
wealth. 

Conclusion 

The  Department  of  Public  Instruction 
stands  ready  not  only  to  continue  the  dis¬ 
semination  of  helpful  information  relating 
to  the  development  of  these  essential  steps, 
but  to  give  guidance  and  aid  in  the  inter¬ 
pretation  and  administration  of  the  new 
laws  affecting  the  schools.  Through  the  va¬ 
rious  Divisions  and  Bureaus,  the  Depart¬ 
ment  is  eager  to  lend  every  possible  assist¬ 
ance  in  carrying  into  effective  operation 
these  constructive  measures  in  the  interest 
of  better  educational  service. 


( Continued  from  Page  5,  Column  3) 

SHOULD  WE  MAKE  FURTHER 
ADJUSTMENTS  IN  SUBJECTS? 


HONORABLE  J.  BUELL  SNYDER 

Congressman,  2Ath  Legislative  District 

Central  School  for  Each  County 

I  would  suggest  that  we  have  in  every 
county  in  Pennsylvania  a  central  agricul¬ 
tural  and  industrial  secondary  school  with  a 
ground  area  of  100  or  more  acres,  on  which 
a  program  of  scientific  agriculture  would 
be  carried  out.  This  could  include  experi¬ 
mental  work  in  growing  different  varieties 
of  wheat,  corn,  or  other  farm  products; 
raising  and  selling  baby  chicks  and  laying 
hens;  beekeeping;  vegetable  production; 
growing  potatoes;  testing  different  types  of 
fertilizers  and  comparing  the  effectiveness 
of  sprays  and  other  preventives  for  insects 
and  diseases;  and  in  similar  agricultural 
enterprises. 

I  would  make  the  county  agricultural  and 
industrial  school  a  community  center,  with 
gymnasium,  athletic  fields,  skating  pond, 
playgrounds,  swimming  pools,  medical  and 
dental  clinics,  a  large  auditorium  fully 
equipped  with  radio  and  movies  for  enter¬ 
tainments  and  social  gatherings,  and  other 
facilities  needed  to  make  the  school  a  cen¬ 
ter  of  county  educational,  recreational  and 
social  life. 

Normal  Training  Colleges 

Those  who  could  do  so  would  continue 
their  education  in  what  might  be  called 
Normal  Training  Colleges  which  could  be 
established  on  the  campuses  of  the  thirteen 
State  Teachers  Colleges  now  located  in  con¬ 
venient  centers  in  our  Commonwealth.  In 
these  Normal  Training  Colleges,  agricul¬ 
tural  students  would  receive  a  training  sim¬ 
ilar  to  that  now  offered  in  the  agricultural 
colleges  in  our  Land  Grant  Institutions, 
which,  in  Pennsylvania,  is  our  own  State 
and  Federal  supported  Pennsylvania  State 
College. 

Both  the  county  agricultural  schools  and 
the  thirteen  normal  training  colleges  would 
be  supported  by  public  funds,  Federal,  State, 
and  possibly  local  funds. 


SANE  PRINCIPLES  OF  TENURE 


PROF.  R.  D.  BALDWIN 
College  of  Education, 

West  Virginia  University 

Tenure  is  important  to  the  extent  that 
it  enlarges  the  effectiveness  of  the  process 
of  education  by  means  of  which  American 
democracy  may  perpetuate  and  progres¬ 
sively  reconstruct  itself  to  meet  its  chang¬ 
ing  problems  and  build  stronger  its  defences 
against  ignorance,  intolerance,  economic 
greed  and  social  injustice. 

Purposes  of  T enure 

And  right  here  is  the  fundamental  social, 
civic  and  educational  problem  of  tenure. 
To  state  it  succinctly  in  its  two-fold  aspect, 
it  is  (1)  to  protect  the  professionally  alert 
and  competent  teacher  in  the  vigorous,  dy¬ 
namic,  constructive  practice  of  his  art;  (2) 
to  protect  the  springs  of  the  American 
democratic  way  of  life,  as  they  head  in  the 
free  American  public  school,  from  profes¬ 
sionally  inept  and  incompetent  teachers. 


Some  Practical  Proposals 
May  I  prescribe  treatment  which  will  re¬ 
store  our  educational  system  to  proper  and 

coordinated  functioning: 

1.  Let  the  State  establish  as  minimum  qual¬ 
ification  for  teaching  at  least  four  years 
of  academic  and  professional  preparation, 
arranged  in  proper  sequence  and  bal¬ 
ance,  beyond  secondary  school  gradua¬ 
tion. 

2.  Let  teacher-preparing  institutions  select 
and  prepare  with  greater  discrimination 
only  the  most  promising  candidates  for 
the  profession,  limiting  the  output  to 
that  number,  with  perhaps  a  five  per¬ 
cent  margin  for  safety,  which  experience 
indicates  the  schools  are  likely  to  need. 

3.  Elect  school  board  members  without  re¬ 
striction  as  to  residence  to  represent  the 
school  district  as  a  whole,  at  a  separate 
election,  on  a  non-partisan  ballot,  and 
for  terms  such  that  no  one  election  can 
change  a  majority  of  the  membership. 

4.  Write  it  into  the  regulations  of  the  board 
of  your  district,  or  even  into  the  statutes, 
and  abide  by  it,  that  the  superintendent 
of  schools  shall  have  sole  authority  to 
nominate  all  staff  members  for  election, 
transfer,  promotion,  or  dismissal. 

5.  Write  it  into  the  statutes  that  contracts 
with  teachers  are  continuing,  that  the 
regular  teacher’s  position  is  his  from 
year  to  year  unless  he  receives  notice 
signed  by  the  superintendent  at  least 
sixty  days  before  the  close  of  any  school 
term  that  his  services  will  no  longer  be 
required. 


HOME  RULE 


HONORABLE  THOMAS  A.  LOGUE 

Secretary  of  Internal  Affairs 

The  Need  for  State  Standards  for  Teachers 

There  must  be  certain  uniformity  as  to 
the  qualification  of  teachers,  because  history 
records  that  the  prevailing  salary  of  teach¬ 
ers  in  the  early  days  of  the  Nineteenth 
Century  was  from  five  to  twelve  dollars  per 
month,  and  that  oftentimes  the  teacher  of 
that  period  was  one  who  was  just  a  single 
notch  above  illiteracy  and  who  became  a 
teacher  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  he  was 
too  lazy  to  engage  in  a  laborious  occupation 
and  insufficiently  educated  to  perform  the 
duties  of  the  so-called  “white  collar”  jobs 
of  those  days.  We  cannot  consistently  deny 
that  our  parent  State  should  have  a  certain 
latitude,  and  as  the  State  is  contributing  to 
the  cost  of  the  schools,  a  certain  amount  of 
supervision  to  see  that  the  moneys  of  the 
Commonwealth  are  properly  expended  and 
that  the  results  desired  are  being  obtained. 

Education  Must  Suit  Local  Needs 

However,  with  the  granting  of  these 
premises,  we  can  establish  the  very  definite 
conclusion  that  those  who  are  intimately 
associated  with  and  have  personal  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  needs  and  wants  of  their  own 
community  are  better  equipped  to  admin¬ 
ister  this  most  important  function  of  gov¬ 
ernment  than  an  individual  or  a  board 
whose  only  knowledge  of  that  particular 
locality  is  from  the  written  word  or  the 
fleeting  visit. 

Why  should  we,  for  example,  have  the 
same  rule  in  the  strictly  agricultural  com¬ 
munity  as  we  would  in  a  congested  indus¬ 
trial  area?  Is  it  not  perhaps  better  in  some 
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instances  that  those  who  have  grown  with 
the  soil  and  intend  to  follow  the  pursuits  of 
their  fathers  and  continue  in  agriculture, 
should  have  a  training  directed  along  cer¬ 
tain  lines,  whereas  those  in  perhaps  one  of 
our  big  cities  desirous  of  following  a  busi¬ 
ness  course,  should  go  in  another  direction? 

Conclusion 

Therefore,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  blend 
with  necessary  supervision  from  our  parent 
State,  that  local  administration  which 
makes  for  success  for  the  local  school  dis¬ 
trict. 


LOCAL  SCHOOL  SYSTEMS: 
THEIR  SIZE  AND  ECONOMY 


DR.  NORMAN  FROST 
George  Peabody  College  for  Teachers, 
Nashville,  Tennessee 

Complete  Educational  Service 

A  community  should  furnish  both  ele¬ 
mentary  and  secondary  education  for  its 
children.  Basic  data  in  determining  the  size 
of  the  administrative  unit  are  the  services 
to  be  rendered  by  administration.  The  list 
of  such  services  in  the  Twelfth  Yearbook  of 
the  Department  of  Superintendence  (1934) 
is  typical.  Abbreviating  the  excellent  de¬ 
scriptive  wording,  these  are  (1)  supervision, 
(2)  health  service,  (3)  research,  (4)  guid¬ 
ance,  (5)  education  of  exceptional  children, 

(6)  attendance  including  transportation, 

(7)  library  service,  and  (8)  recreational 
and  leisure-time  activities. 

“An  administrative  unit  should  be  suf¬ 
ficiently  large  to  warrant  the  provision 
of  all  administrative  and  supervisory 
services  except  those  provided  directly 
by  the  State.  Ordinarily,  several  ele¬ 
mentary-junior-senior  high  school  at¬ 
tendance  units  will  be  involved.’' 

Size,  a  Factor  of  Economy  and  Efficiency 

Where  a  single  community  becomes  large 
enough  to  include  some  8,000  or  10,000  chil¬ 
dren,  the  advantages  of  the  community  idea 
and  of  economical  and  adequate  administra¬ 
tion  are  combined.  This  is  borne  out  by  a 
Very  general  opinion  among  school  admin¬ 
istrators  that  superintendents  of  schools  in 
cities  of  some  forty  or  fifty  thousand  popu¬ 
lation  have  the  ideal  positions;  systems  big 
enough  to  do  things  and  not  so  big  that 
they  get  out  of  hand. 

Three  Conclusions 

A  few  points  stand  out  from  the  various 
angles  of  this  discussion,  and  may  serve  as 
points  of  departure  for  further  work. 

First,  the  community  is  the  smallest  local 
school  unit  or  system  that  can  be  considered 
in  any  way  adequate.  This  involves  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  about  2,000  children.  The  economy 
of  such  a  system  is  probably  not  so  great  as 
that  of  the  larger  administrative  unit.  Its 
efficiency,  too,  is  slightly  less.  Its  advantages 
seem  to  lie  in  the  possibility  of  local  adjust¬ 
ment  and  in  human  and  social  values. 

Second,  the  administrative  unit  involves  a 
minimum  of  some  8,000  or  10,000  children 
and  a  maximum  not  clearly  shown,  but  cap¬ 
able  of  being  determined.  It  is  more  eco¬ 
nomical  than  the  smaller  unit,  and  at  least 
as  adequate  and  efficient.  Its  weaknesses 
probably  lie  in  the  difficult  field  of  human 
relationships  and  social  values. 


Third,  there  is  definite  need  for  further 
study  of  these  types  of  local  school  organ¬ 
ization  and  the  possibilities  of  combining 
their  advantages.  Such  study  could  be 
pursued  profitably  as  a  cooperative  piece 
of  research  by  a  group  of  superintendents 
operating  through  a  research  committee  or 
similar  coordinating  agency. 


SOME  FUNCTIONS  AND 
RESPONSIBILITIES  OF  A  BOARD 
OF  EDUCATION 


CLYDE  B.  MOORE 

President,  New  York  State  School  Boards 
Association 

Boards  of  education  are  lay  bodies  se¬ 
lected  by  the  people  to  represent  them  in 
the  promotion  of  public  education  to  meet 
the  common  needs.  Traditionally  in  our  best 
communities  this  has  not  been  a  partisan 
affair.  Probably  in  most  communities  there 
is  less  of  partisan  politics  entering  the  af¬ 
fairs  of  the  schools  than  in  any  other 
branch  of  our  political  structure. 

Should  Act  Together 

It  is  the  responsibility  of  each  member  of 
a  board  of  education  to  recognize  the  fact 
that  he  is  to  function  officially  only  in  con¬ 
junction  with  his  associates.  Let  the  school 
board  member  be  wary  of  making  a  promise 
or  a  decision  when  the  board  is  not  in  ses¬ 
sion.  If  the  individual  member  commits  him¬ 
self  and  reaches  a  decision  before  due  con¬ 
sideration  by  the  board  in  legal  session  he 
weakens  himself,  embarrasses  his  colleagues, 
and  undermines  the  wholesome  educational 
policies  of  the  entire  community. 

Should  Be  Above  Petty  Prejudice 

Local  jealousies  and  the  ambitions  of 
small  and  selfish  groups  can,  if  not  appro¬ 
priately  curbed,  vitiate  what  might  other¬ 
wise  be  a  worthy  and  properly  balanced 
program  of  educational  service.  The  people 
have  a  right  to  assume  that  their  represen¬ 
tatives  on  the  board  shall  exhibit  a  quality 
of  statesmanship  which  will  transcend  any¬ 
thing  that  is  small  or  mean. 

A  Part  of  State  System 

As  boards  organize  in  county,  district  and 
state  associations  they  may  well  promote 
programs  to  this  end.  They  serve  locally, 
but  they  are  always  a  part  of  the  system 
which  extends  throughout  the  Common¬ 
wealth. 

Should  Press  for  Educational 
Interests  of  Community 

The  board  of  education  represents  all  the 
people  in  promoting  the  general  educational 
welfare  of  the  community.  Historically  and 
legally  it  is  a  policy  determining  body.  The 
members  of  a  board  of  education  should 
envision  the  general  educational  needs  of 
the  community  and  press  for  their  realiza¬ 
tion.  In  this  they  are  ever  a  lay  body  placing 
the  administrative  function  in  the  hands  of 
the  superintendent  of  schools.  To  this  end 
one  of  the  greatest  responsibilities  of  a  board 
of  education  is  the  selection  of  a  superin¬ 
tendent  of  schools,  but  an  equally  impor¬ 
tant  responsibility  is  to  provide  him  free¬ 
dom  and  support  in  his  administrative  func¬ 
tions. 


THE  ATHLETIC  PROGRAM 
IN  PENNSYLVANIA 


DR.  ISAAC  MILES  WRIGHT 
Member  of  Allentown  School  Board  and 

Member  of  the  Faculty  of  Muhlenberg 
College 

Intra-Mural  Sports 

The  Intra-mural  program  has  developed 
oyer  a  wide  field  of  sport  activities.  In  grade 
eight,  twenty-eight  sports  were  named  in  a 
certain  investigation  carried  on  by  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Education.  The 
most  frequent  were  basketball,  volleyball, 
track  and  field,  baseball,  gymnastics,  soccer, 
and  swimming.  In  the  secondary  school  ac¬ 
tivity  we  find  football,  basketball,  baseball, 
track  and  field,  tennis,  golf,  boxing,  swim¬ 
ming,  soccer,  volleyball,  cross  country,  gym¬ 
nastics,  and  hand  ball. 

Desirable  Goals  of  Athletic  Events 

In  the  consideration  of  the  goals  to  be 
recognized  as  desirable  of  attainment  in  any 
athletic  program  I  would  like  to  present  the 
following  for  consideration:  (1)  Full  finan¬ 
cial  support  of  programs  of  intra-mural 
athletics  by  boards  of  education;  (2)  These 
appropriations  by  the  board  to  be  made  on 
the  basis  of  estimates  derived  by  our  school 
administrators;  (3)  The  modification  of 
football  to  touch  football  when  it  is  used 
by  boys  below  the  tenth  grade;  (4)  Intra¬ 
mural  sports  to  be  carried  on  entirely  out 
of  school  hours  except  in  schools  where 
intra-mural  activities  and  physical  educa¬ 
tion  are  dove-tailed;  (5)  Careful  avoidance 
of  any  eligibility  rules  which  would  defeat 
the  objectives  of  participation  by  all;  (6) 
More  active  use  of  the  intra-mural  sports 
program  in  launching  health  habits  upon 
life  careers;  (7)  Organization  of  independ¬ 
ent  intra-mural  athletic  associations  in 
which  pupil  leadership  is  at  a  supervised 
maximum,  except  in  the  case  of  the  control 
of  finances. 

Board  Should  Budget  Sports 

Is  the  support  of  inter-scholastic  athletics 
a  proper  item  for  the  budget  of  the  Board 
of  Education?  It  seems  to  me  that  if  the 
program  of  inter-scholastic  athletics  is  made 
to  contribute  to  the  general  educational 
aims  of  the  school  it  becomes  a  proper  item 
for  the  budget  of  the  Board  of  Education. 
The  administration  of  physical  education 
and  all  of  its  extracurricular  activities  is 
placed  as  a  responsibility  of  the  Board  of 
Education. 

Department  of  Public  Instruction 

I  believe  that  the  time  has  come  when  the 
State  Department  must  take  over  all  phases 
of  the  program  of  physical  education.  We 
are  passing  through  the  same  experience 
that  other  states  have  passed  through,  and 
in  order  to  complete  the  high  purposes  of  a 
complete  physical  education  program,  we 
must  make  the  supervision  of  the  work  a 
part  of  the  responsibility  of  the  Department 
of  Public  Instruction. 


REPORT  OF  THE  PRESIDENT 


HERBERT  J.  STOCKTON 
President,  Pennsylvania  State  School 
Directors  Association 

New  Members  Welcome 

I  have  been  gratified  beyond  words  by  the 
support  and  the  interest  in  the  Association 
manifested  by  school  boards  heretofore  un- 
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identified  with  us.  You,  our  new  school 
board  friends,  have  enabled  us  to  reach  our 
objectives.  County  school  superintendents 
deserve  a  vote  of  thanks  for  a  lot  of  help. 
Many  of  them  sent  letters  to  boards  urging 
affiliation.  As  for  the  future  of  this  Asso¬ 
ciation — we  must  not  be  satisfied  until  our 
enrolment  reaches  100  percent.  This  we 
should  do  in  three  years’  time. 

Current  Problems  of  Education 

We  must  do  constructive  thinking  about 
the  educational  problems  of  our  Common¬ 
wealth.  The  great  problems  of  finance,  dis¬ 
tribution  of  school  appropriation,  the  ex¬ 
pansion  of  vocational  education,  merging  of 
school  districts,  the  giving  of  moral  and 
spiritual  depth  to  education — all  of  these 
and  many  others  must  be  studied  and  re¬ 
duced  to  a  program  which  the  association 
can  support.  It  will  be  a  better  day  for  edu¬ 
cation  in  this  Commonwealth  when  the  lay 
forces  are  given  a  greater  share  in  shaping 
and  moulding  policies. 

A  Welfare  Committee 

I  recommend  that  this  great  Association 
authorize  a  school  employes  welfare  com¬ 
mittee.  For  illustration,  I  am  thinking  of 
the  janitor  who  must  retire  at  the  age  of 
seventy,  whose  wage  prevents  savings  and 
who  in  many  cases  gets  a  pension  about 
equal  to  his  gas  and  electric  bill.  He  seems 
to  be  a  forgotten  man.  It  seems  to  me  a 
pension  system  is  not  a  pension  system  un¬ 
less  it  provides  a  floor  beneath  which  a  pen¬ 
sion  may  not  fall. 

About  Teacher  Tenure 

Teacher  Tenure  is  the  all  absorbing  topic 
of  this  convention  of  directors  wherever  you 
see  them  talking.  Guarantee  of  continuity 
of  satisfactory  teacher  service,  we  may  as 
well  grant,  is  here  to  stay.  No  one  can  quar¬ 
rel  with  the  thought  that  the  able  teacher 
is  entitled  by  equity  and  by  law  to  stability 
of  employment.  When  a  law,  however,  goes 
beyond  the  scope  of  caring  for  the  able 
teacher;  when,  in  effect,  it  “blankets  in” 
good,  bad  and  indifferent  teachers,  it  is  a 
bad  law. 

Such  criticisms  of  the  Pennsylvania  Ten¬ 
ure  Law  that  we  choose  to  make,  if  we  wish 
them  to  be  persuasive,  must  be  cased  pri¬ 
marily  on  educational  soundness  of  prin¬ 
ciple.  The  married  women  teacher  issue  is 
not  primarily  educational  and  must  be  ap¬ 
proached  from  other  standpoints.  It  is  eco¬ 
nomic  and  social. 

Valedictory 

I  trust  all  of  you  may  carry  away  from 
this  convention  a  conviction  of  time  well 
spent.  I  thank  you,  one  and  all,  for  the  part 
you  have  played  in  its  success.  I  hope  next 
year  will  show  an  increase  and  consolida¬ 
tion  of  our  strength — all  to  the  end  that  we 
may  contribute  to  the  educational  progress 
of  the  Commonwealth. 


REPORT  OF  EXECUTIVE 
SECRETARY 


PRESTON  O.  VAN  NESS 
Executive  Secretary  of  the  State  School 
Directors  Association 
I  feel  that  our  county  superintendents 
had  much  to  do  with  the  growth  of  our  As¬ 
sociation.  They  have  encouraged  districts 
under  their  supervision  to  become  members. 
This  they  did  by  letters  and  personal  con¬ 
tacts.  You  will  note  that  our  growth  this 
year  has  been  principally  in  the  membership 
of  fourth  class  districts.  I  want  here  to  ex¬ 
press  my  appreciation  and  that  of  the  As¬ 
sociation  for  their  fine  cooperation  and  help. 


Cooperation  of  Department  of 
Public  Instruction 

I  also  want  to  call  to  your  attention  the 
fine  cooperation  of  the  Department  of  Pub¬ 
lic  Instruction  who  have  allowed  the  use  of 
their  addressograph  plates  and  machines 
thereby  saving  much  time  and  money  for  the 
Association.  They  have  also  furnished  cleri¬ 
cal  help  for  this  convention  and  have  always 
been  ready  to  give  me  information  on  school 
matters.  Transportation  with  members  of 
the  Department  has  been  provided  on  many 
occasions.  Service  rendered  by  them  has 
been  invaluable  to  me  as  your  Secretary  and 
to  the  Association  as  well. 

Growth  in  Membership 


1937 

Class  Number  Percentage 

1 .  2  100 

2 .  20  100 

3  .  198  77 

4  . 1072  46 

Total  . 1292 

1936 

Class  Number  Percentage 

1 .  2  100 

2  .  19  94 

3  .  167  65 

4  .  628  26 


Total  .  816 


The  Bulletin 

In  the  March  issue  of  the  Bulletin  will 
also  be  printed  a  detailed  report  of  the  con¬ 
vention  proceedings.  Each  secretary  of 
boards  will  be  sent  copies  with  instructions 
to  hand  one  copy  to  each  member.  Two 
copies  will  be  sent  to  the  secretary  of  non¬ 
member  boards. 

Headquarters 

On  or  about  February  6,  1938,  a  modest 
office  will  be  opened  at  23  South  Front 
Street,  just  south  of  the  Market  Street 
Bridge.  The  board  of  directors  delayed 
opening  an  office  and  official  headquarters 
until  after  they  were  able  to  determine  the 
growth  of  the  Association. 


QUESTION  BOX 


DR.  CLARENCE  E.  ACKLEY 
Deputy  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction 

1.  Is  a  school  district  liable  in  case  of 

accident  when  they  operate  their  own 
school  buses  in  the  transportation  of 
school  children? 

No. 

2.  Is  it  permissible  for  school  boards  to 

carry  insurance  to  protect  the  school 
in  the  above  mentioned  case? 

No. 

3.  Can  a  vote  for  a  bond  issue  be  held  at 

the  primary  election? 

The  vote  for  a  bond  issue  may  be 
held  at  a  general  or  at  a  munici¬ 
pal  election. 

4.  Can  a  new  five-  or  six-room  school 

building  be  built  of  wood  construc¬ 
tion? 

Yes,  if  the  building  is  not  more 
than  two  stories  in  height,  it  may 
be  constructed  of  non- fireproof 
materials. 

5.  May  the  president  of  the  school  board 

vote  on  all  motions? 

Yes. 

6.  Can  a  person  legally  serve  on  a  school 

board  when  he  or  she  has  not  paid 
school  tax  for  years? 

Yes.  However,  such  a  person  may 
not  legally  avoid  paying  his 
school  taxes. 


7.  Does  a  school  district  have  the  right  to 

refuse  admittance  to  non-resident  pu¬ 
pils  if  the  home  district  neglects  to 
enforce  the  compulsory  law? 

The  school  district  has  a  right  to 
accept  or  refuse  to  accept  non¬ 
resident  pupils. 

8.  If  the  electorate  of  our  district  votes 

down  the  merger  plan  in  1939,  what 
will  happen  to  our  district?  Will  we 
be  compelled  to  merge? 

The  district  will  continue  as  here¬ 
tofore. 

9.  Since  the  new  law  will  require  the  peo¬ 

ple  in  a  district  having  six  teachers 
to  vote  on  the  question  of  merging 
with  one  or  more  other  districts,  may 
such  a  district  vote  to  join  a  third 
class  district  where  its  pupils  are 
now  sent  to  secondary  school? 

Yes. 

10.  In  case  of  two  school  districts  merging 

what  will  the  new  district  be  called? 

This  would  be  determined  by  the 
districts  themselves  upon  ap¬ 
proval  by  the  Court. 

11.  If  district  No.  1  votes  to  merge  with 

district  No.  2  will  district  No.  2  have 
to  accept  them  if  they  don’t  want  to? 

The  law  makes  no  specific  provi¬ 
sion  for  obtaining  the  consent  of 
the  electors  of  a  district  having 
more  than  ten  teachers  with 
which  a  district  having  less  than 
ten  teachers  is  to  be  merged. 

12.  May  parts  of  districts  of  different  coun¬ 

ties  be  merged? 

7  believe  it  is  possible  but  a  some¬ 
what  complicated  procedure. 

13.  May  a  district  which  need  not  vote  on 

a  merger  be  compelled  to  accept  an¬ 
other  district  which  votes  to  merge 
with  the  first  mentioned  district? 

I  believe  that  the  host  district  can, 
by  court  order,  be  compelled  to 
accept  a  no-teacher  district. 

14.  Is  it  still  possible  to  form  a  joint,  or 

union  school  district,  as  provided  by 
the  School  Laws  prior  to  the  passage 
of  Act  157  by  the  1936-1937  State 
Legislature? 

Yes. 

15.  Is  there  any  question  as  to  possible  loss 

of  the  $200  subsidy  for  closed 
schools? 

This  is  a  matter  of  prophecy  rather 
than  law.  Some  session  of  the 
General  Assembly  may  repeal 
this  provision.  It  is  impossible 
to  predict. 

16.  Does  the  60-day  notice  a  teacher  is  re¬ 

quired  to  give  before  she  can  compel 
her  release  from  contract  mean  60 
teaching  days  or  60  calendar  days? 

It  doubtless  means  calendar  days. 

17.  How  often  should  a  supervising  princi¬ 

pal  observe  his  teachers? 

Five  days  a  week;  but  not  neces¬ 
sarily  by  visiting  the  classroom 
this  frequently. 

18.  Is  the  State  Department  favorable  to  a 

modification  of  the  Tenure  Act? 

Yes;  or  any  other  act,  when  it  can 
be  shown  that  the  modification  is 
in  the  direction  of  better  instruc¬ 
tion  or  renders  a  better  service 
to  pupils  and  to  the  general  wel¬ 
fare. 

19.  Does  a  supervising  principal  of  a  rural 

school  system  come  under  the  Tenure 
Act? 

Yes. 

20.  Is  there  a  law  exempting  persons  sev¬ 

enty  years  of  age  or  over  from  pay¬ 
ment  of  per  capita  tax? 

7  know  of  no  such  law. 
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REPORT  OF  LEGISLATIVE 
COMMITTEE 


ROLAND  L.  EATON,  Chairman 

New  Laws  Impose  Additional 
Financial  Obligations 

Reviewing  the  work  of  the  last  Session  of 
the  Legislature  on  matters  pertaining  to 
education,  your  committee  is  deeply  con¬ 
cerned  over  the  growing  tendency  of  the 
State  to  mandate  practices  and  services 
upon  school  districts,  without  accompanying 
these  mandates  with  appropriations  of 
State  funds  to  meet  the  new  financial  bur¬ 
dens.  It  is  extremely  vital  to  the  future  edu¬ 
cational  program  that  legislation  be  enacted 
which  will  harmonize  these  two  elements. 
To  this  end,  we  urge  again  legislation  pro¬ 
viding  for  increased  state-aid,  said  funds  to 
be  derived  from  sources  which  will  grant 
relief  to  real  estate. 

Amendments  to  Tenure  Law 

In  the  matter  of  tenure  legislation,  your 
committee  sought  by  every  means  within  its 
power  to  secure  the  incorporation  of  the 
following  principles  into  the  Tenure  Law: 

1.  A  probationary  period  of  one  to  three 

years. 

2.  Local  determination  of  the  employ¬ 

ment  of  married  female  teachers. 

S.  Elimination  of  the  de  novo  provision 
of  this  law  on  appeals  to  the  court 
from  action  of  local  school  boards. 

U.  Providing  for  periodical  renewal  of 
certificates,  in  order  to  determine  if 
members  of  the  profession  are  main¬ 
taining  their  right  to  teach. 

5.  Provision  for  the  care  of  superannu¬ 

ated  teachers  who,  through  age  or 
misfortune,  have  become  unfit  for 
duty  before  reaching  the  compulsory 
retirement  age  limit. 

6.  The  inclusion  of  district  superinten¬ 

dents  within  the  scope  of  the  law. 

Further  Legislation  Proposed 

Further  legislation  which  we  believe 
should  promote  the  educational  welfare  of 
the  Commonwealth  is  as  follows: 

1.  Increase  in  state-aid  to  local  school 

districts,  to  provide  not  less  than 
thirty-five  per  cent  of  all  salary  re¬ 
quirements  under  the  Edmonds  Act. 

2.  Act  157  should  be  amended  to  provide 

funds  to  cover  the  necessary  ex¬ 
penses  of  County  Boards  of  Educa¬ 
tion  and  meet  merger  problems  aris¬ 
ing  out  of  transportation. 

3.  Exemption  of  candidates  for  the  office 

of  school  director  from  the  provi¬ 
sions  of  the  bi-partisan  law. 

U.  Physical  examination,  including  a 
chest  X-ray  of  all  public  school  em¬ 
ployes. 

5.  School  districts  of  the  State  should  be 
represented  on  the  State  Council  of 
Education. 


REPORT  OF  RESOLUTIONS 
COMMITTEE 


D.  A.  BEST,  Chairman 

1.  We  petition  the  Governor  of  the  Com¬ 
monwealth  that  he  appoint  on  the  State 
Council  of  Education,  a  School  Board  Mem¬ 
ber  who  shall  be  designated  by  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  State  School  Directors  Association. 

2.  We  ask  the  Department  of  Public  In¬ 
struction  to  present  to  the  next  General 
Assembly  amendments  to  clarify  and  im¬ 
prove  Act  157  in  the  following  respects: 

To  require  a  vote  of  the  electorate  in  a 
district  of  over  ten  teachers  if  sug¬ 
gested  set-up  involves  this  district  in 
the  larger  unit. 


Amend  and  clarify  the  law  in  a  way  that 
township  and  county  lines  may  be  dis¬ 
regarded  in  forming  these  larger  units. 

Increase  subsidies  to  districts  which  form 
a  larger  unit  by  granting  them  a  $250 
appropriation  for  each  district,  the 
same  as  provided  for  in  the  case  of 
joint  vocational  boards. 

Clarify  the  law  as  to  whether  a  combina¬ 
tion  of  two  or  more  townships  and  bor¬ 
oughs  will  be  termed  a  township  or  a 
borough.  If  a  combination  forms  a  third 
class  district  and  is  termed  a  borough 
they  would  receive  no  transportation 
appropriation  under  the  present  law. 

Amend  the  law  to  set  up  under  whose 
jurisdiction  a  unit  lying  in  two  or  more 
counties  would  come. 

Amend  the  law  so  that  county  superin¬ 
tendents  would  not  lose  their  jurisdic¬ 
tion  in  the  case  where  third  class  dis¬ 
tricts  are  formed. 

3.  We  petition  our  Legislature  and  our 
Governor  to  provide  the  necessary  funds  to 
meet  the  provisions  of  this  Act  when  it  be¬ 
comes  effective  on  July  1,  1939. 

4.  We  commend  and  approve  the  state¬ 
ment  made  by  Doctor  Ade  in  his  address 
before  the  recent  P.S.E.A.  Convention  re¬ 
garding  teachers,  which  we  quote  here, 
“Teachers  who  are  assumed  to  be  leaders 
ought  to  be  free  from  provincialism,  par¬ 
tisanship,  and  to  have  a  world-wide  out¬ 
look,  broad  sympathies ;  to  have  their  hearts 
set  on  the  Truth  that  makes  men  free;  to 
see  life  in  its  gigantic  setting  of  eternity, 
and  through  this  vision  to  have  their  deep¬ 
est  spiritual  energies  called  into  action.” 

5.  We  ask  that  legislation  be  enacted  so 
that  a  professional  employe  giving  birth  to 
a  child,  be  granted  a  leave  of  absence  for  a 
period  of  not  less  than  two  years,  without 
pay. 

6.  We  recommend  that  the  State  Highway 
Department  cooperate  more  closely  with  the 
Department  of  Public  Instruction,  by  plac¬ 
ing  all  school  bus  routes  on  the  regular  ash 
and  snow  removal  program. 

7.  We  ask  that  Section  557  of  the  School 
Laws,  be  amended  to  read,  “shall  deduct 
from  the  wages,”  rather  than  “may  deduct 
from  the  wages.”  This  Act  refers  to  the 
collection  of  per  capita  tax  from  persons, 
firms,  associations,  or  corporations  employ¬ 
ing  any  such  delinquent  taxpayer. 

8.  We  recommend  that  all  school  districts 
of  the  Commonwealth  require  new  appli¬ 
cants  for  teaching  and  other  positions  in  the 
schools  to  submit  evidence  of  their  freedom 
from  tuberculosis  in  a  communicable  form. 

9.  We  wish  to  commend  the  last  General 
Assembly  for  the  enactment  of  a  law  mak¬ 
ing  it  mandatory  to  transport  all  public 
school  children  who  live  two  or  more  miles 
from  the  school  they  attend  and  for  the  in¬ 
crease  in  transportation  appropriation. 

10.  We  pledge  our  support  to  Doctor  Ade 
and  his  Department  in  the  development  of 
the  best  possible  educational  opportunity  for 
every  boy  and  girl  in  Pennsylvania,  and 
commend  him  for  his  leadership  in  the  en¬ 
actment  of  much  valuable  legislation  of  the 
last  meeting  of  the  General  Assembly. 


THE  CHALLENGE  OF  THE 
DEMOCRATIC  WAY  OF  LIVING 


DR.  ARTHUR  E.  BESTOR 
President  Chautauqua  Institution, 
Chautauqua,  New  York 

Challenge  of  Individual  Freedom 

First  of  all,  the  challenge  which  has  made 
America  great  is  individual  freedom.  All  of 


our  ancestors  were  immigrants,  whether 
they  came  over  with  the  furniture  in  the 
Mayflower,  or  whether  they  came  over  just 
before  the  latest  limitation  upon  immigra¬ 
tion.  And  they  all  came  to  a  new  world 
opportunity. 

When  forty  per  cent  of  your  business  is 
done  by  200  corporations  having  eighteen 
million  stockholders ;  when  there  is  no 
longer  any  open  frontier;  when  most  of  us 
will  find  our  best  jobs  working  for  other 
people,  rather  than  for  ourselves;  we  still 
need  to  emphasize  in  every  possible  way  in¬ 
dividualism,  not  rugged  individualism,  but 
individual  freedom  of  choice  and  oppor¬ 
tunity. 

Increasing  Role  of  the  State 

In  the  second  place,  we  have  seen  in 
America  a  great  socialization  of  the  state, 
a  great  extension  of  communal  ownership. 
One  hundred  years  ago,  if  a  man  wanted  to 
read  a  book  or  look  at  a  beautiful  piece  of 
statuary  or  gaze  upon  a  painting  or  go 
into  a  recreation  area — all  of  those  things 
existed,  but  he  could  enjoy  them  only  if  the 
people  who  owned  them  allowed  him  to  do 
so.  Today  all  those  things  are  owned  by 
society.  Even  where  the  actual  ownership 
is  still  in  the  hands  of  an  individual  or  a 
great  family,  it  is  trusteed,  it  is  in  great 
museums,  and  no  man  of  wealth  even  nowa¬ 
days  thinks  of  enjoying  for  himself,  his 
family  or  friends  alone,  the  beautiful  things 
that  he  owns. 

Prosperity  and  Comfort  Must  Be 
Assured  to  All 

The  third  great  challenge,  it  seems  to  me, 
to  the  democratic  way  of  life,  is  the  chal¬ 
lenge  of  how  we  are  going  to  assure  pros¬ 
perity  and  comfort  to  every  citizen  in  Amer¬ 
ica.  You  see  we  have  long  since  solved  the 
problem  of  production.  We  are  just  begin¬ 
ning  to  realize  the  implications  of  an  econ¬ 
omy  of  scarcity.  In  the  year  1869  every  man 
in  America  had  the  equivalent  of  twelve 
other  people  working  for  him  and  of  that 
work  fifty  per  cent  was  mechanical  power 
and  fifty  per  cent  was  human  or  animal 
power.  But  in  sixty  years  time  every  man 
in  America  had  175  other  people  working 
for  him,  and  97%  per  cent  of  that  work 
was  done  by  machines  and  only  two  and 
one-half  per  cent  was  still  done  by  animals 
and  by  humans. 

It  is  no  wonder,  therefore,  that  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  providing  all  of  the  necessities  and 
comforts  of  life  is  no  longer  a  problem  at 
all.  The  problem  is  how,  in  an  economy  of 
scarcity,  we  can  assure  a  more  equitable 
and  just  distribution  of  the  good  things  of 
this  world. 


School  Board  Secretaries  Meet 
in  Annual  Convention 

(Concluded  from  Page  18) 
professional  matters,  however,  he  relies  on 
the  judgment  and  advice  of  the  superintend¬ 
ent.  Third,  he  guards  against  waste  and 
misuse  of  the  community’s  educational  re¬ 
sources  both  in  and  out  of  the  school. 
Fourth,  he  cautions  against  the  dangers  of 
over-stepping  the  limitations  of  the  budget 
by  submitting  a  monthly  statement  to  the 
board.  He  exercises  the  same  vigilance  re¬ 
garding  other  activities  of  the  school  sys¬ 
tem.  Fifth,  he  serves  the  educational  inter¬ 
ests  of  his  community  by  the  wisest  pos¬ 
sible  expenditure  of  public  moneys.  It  is 
the  function  of  the  secretary  and  other 
members  of  the  board  to  spend  money,  but 
to  spend  it  in  the  most  efficient  manner  for 
educational  purposes. 
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HELEN  KELLER  DAY 


A  nation-wide  tribute  is  being  planned  in 
commemoration  of  the  meeting  of  Helen 
Keller  and  her  teacher,  Anne  Mansfield  Sul¬ 
livan,  March  3,  1887.  The  purpose  of  this 
tribute  is  not  only  to  honor  Miss  Keller  and 
her  teacher,  but  also  to  show  recognition  of 
all  who  are  today  achieving  happy  and  suc¬ 
cessful  lives  in  spite  of  physical  handicap 
and  to  extol  all  who  work  to  bring  light  to 
those  who  sit  in  darkness.  It  is  hoped  that 
this  recognition  will  promote  a  new  interest 
in  the  welfare  of  the  blind;  that  the  educa¬ 
tional  advantages  of  blind  children  will  be 
improved  and  the  vocational  opportunities 
for  the  blind  to  earn  their  own  living  will 
be  broadened. 

In  view  of  the  unlimited  possibilities  for 
the  education  of  the  blind  exemplified  by 
the  life  of  Helen  Keller,  the  schools  of 
Pennsylvania  will  not  only  participate  in 
the  celebration  of  this  day,  but  make  every 
effort  to  discover  ways  and  means  of  bring¬ 
ing  to  sightless  and  partially-sighted  chil¬ 
dren  the  opportunity  they  need  to  enjoy  the 
happiest  possible  careers. 


THREE  PARTS  IN  STATE 
SCHOLARSHIP  TEST 


EUGENE  SULLIVAN 

Chief,  Personnel  Examinations  Division 

The  State  Scholarship  Examination  for 
1938  will  be  constructed  along  the  same 
general  lines  as  that  of  last  year.  It  will 
consist  of  a  standard  group  intelligence 
test,  as  well  as  a  test  in  English  and  one  in 
Social  Studies  with  the  emphasis  on  United 
States  History  and  Civics.  The  tests  in  Eng¬ 
lish  and  Social  Studies  will  be,  for  the  most 
part,  “power  tests”  requiring  an  ability  to 
reorganize  facts  and  interpret  data.  They 
provide  plenty  of  “ceiling”  height  for  a  real 
competitive  examination. 

Only  Common  Areas  of  Learning  Tested 

By  confining  the  examination  to  the  so- 
called  “core  subjects”  of  the  Secondary 
School  curriculum  and  providing  for  no 
electives,  the  Department  of  Public  Instruc¬ 
tion  avoids  penalizing  the  smaller  school 
with  its  limited  curricular  offerings  without 
shifting  the  penalty  to  the  larger  school 
with  its  more  generous  offering. 

To  Be  Sent  to  County  Superintendents 

The  examination  will  be  sent  to  the 
county  superintendents  throughout  the 
State  in  sealed  individual  packets,  each 
containing  the  three  tests.  The  seals  are  to 
be  broken  only  by  the  examinees  themselves 
and  resealed  by  them  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  examination.  All  unused  packets  must 
be  returned  to  the  Department  of  Public 
Instruction  with  the  original  seals  un¬ 
broken. 

There  were  approximately  3,000  candi¬ 
dates  who  took  the  examination  last  year. 


TENTATIVE  ARBOR  AND 
BIRD  DAYS  1938 


April  15 . Southern  Pennsylvania 

April  29 . Northern  Pennsylvania 


The  manner  in  which  a  Commonwealth 
utilizes  its  gifts  of  nature  determines  in  a 
definite  degree  the  progress  or  decadence 
of  the  people.  Natural  resources,  far  from 
having  only  an  economic  value,  possess 
esthetic  and  civic  values.  The  depletion  of 
even  one  of  these  major  natural  elements 
would  throw  out  of  balance  the  economic 
lives  of  our  people.  Hence  their  preserva¬ 
tion  becomes  a  responsibility  of  the  entire 
population. 

Esthetic  Assets 

In  addition  to  the  economic  principle  in¬ 
volved  in  the  conservation  of  our  natural 
wealth,  there  is  pleasure  derived  by  our 
folk  from  the  beauty  of  our  forests,  streams 
and  wild  life.  The  abundance  of  these  es¬ 
thetic  assets  should  in  no  way  detract  from 
a  full  appreciation  of  their  benefactions. 

Civic  Implications 

The  civic  implications  involved  in  the 
preservation  of  Pennsylvania’s  great  heri¬ 
tage  consists  of  a  feeling  of  common  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  the  happiness  of  coming 
generations.  Present  waste  and  destruction 
of  these  resources  will  inevitably  result  in 
undermining  for  future  generations  the 
prosperity  we  should  transmit  to  them  am¬ 
plified  and  improved. 

Land  of  Forests 

Pennsylvania  is  notable  for  its  natural 
wealth  and  beauty.  The  primeval  forests 
are  woven  into  the  name,  which  signifies 
the  “land  of  forests.”  The  far-flung  reputa¬ 
tion  of  the  State  has  sprung  from  its  vir¬ 
gin  pines  and  hemlocks,  its  lakes  and  water¬ 
falls,  winding  streams,  rolling  hills  and 
fertile  valleys.  Pennsylvania  is  a  Common¬ 
wealth  of  abundance  beyond  dreams. 

Beauty  and  Song  of  Birds 

These  magnificent  forests  are  enlivened 
by  the  color,  grace  and  music  of  over  230 
kinds  of  birds  which  appeal  to  every  in¬ 
habitant,  old  and  young.  Not  only  by  their 
beauty  and  song,  but  by  their  interesting 
habits— their  flights  to  the  South  in  Win¬ 
ter,  their  return  Northward  in  Spring,  and 
their  long  journeys  in  the  Fall — do  our  birds 
please  all  who  dwell  or  sojourn  within  our 
borders. 

These  natural  resources  are  not  sterile 
possessions,  but  life-giving  assets  inter¬ 
woven  with  our  home  life,  recreation,  social 
relations,  and  civic  interests. 

Arbor  and  Bird  Day  Anniversary 

It  was  an  appreciation  of  these  abundant 
resources  that  inspired  a  previous  genera¬ 
tion  to  institute  the  custom  of  celebrating 
an  annual  Arbor  and  Bird  Day  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania.  This  purely  American  observance, 
which  originated  on  the  great  central  plains 
of  our  Country,  was  motivated  by  the  need 
of  protecting  orchards  and  fields  from  wind 
and  erosion.  The  custom  soon  spread  to  the 
East,  and  Pennsylvania  followed  the  pre¬ 
cedent  by  establishing  an  annual  Arbor  and 
Bird  Day  in  1887. 

From  the  Governor’s  1937  Proclamation. 


SUGGESTIONS  FOR  THE 
COMMEMORATION  OF 
"FOREFATHERS  DAY" 


MAJOR  FRANK  W.  MELVIN 
Chairman,  Pennsylvania  300th  Anniversary 
Commission 

April  8,  1938,  has  been  established  by  the 
General  Assembly  as  “Forefathers  Day”  in 
recognition  of  the  300th  anniversary  of  the 
landing  of  the  first  Swedish  colonial  expe¬ 
dition  on  the  Delaware.  From  this  pioneer 
venture  there  grew  the  colony  of  New  Swe¬ 
den.  After  1643,  the  center  of  government 
for  this  colony  was  at  Tinicum,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Delaware  at  present-day  Es- 
sington,  Pennsylvania.  The  first  capital  of 
the  Commonwealth  and  its  first  legally  con¬ 
stituted  government  originated,  therefore, 
from  the  landing  of  April  8,  1638. 

Suitable  Recognition  Urged 

The  300th  Anniversary  Commission  has 
requested  that  this  day  be  given  over  in 
part  by  all  educational,  historic,  patriotic 
and  civic  organizations  and  groups,  to  a 
suitable  recognition  of  this  significant  com¬ 
memoration  of  a  most  important  date  in 
Pennsylvania’s  history.  It  is  hoped  that  all 
such  organizations  will  present  some  form 
of  program  designed  to  this  end. 

The  principal  objective  of  all  exercises 
should  be  the  emphasizing  of  the  story  of 
the  founding  and  development  of  New  Swe¬ 
den.  Particular  emphasis  should  be  placed 
upon  the  evolution  of  Tinicum  from  the 
original  settlement,  and  the  career  of  Johan 
Printz,  rightly  to  be  extolled  as  the  first 
Governor  of  Pennsylvania.  Governor  Printz 
ruled  over  a  territory  which  included  por¬ 
tions  of  several  present-day  states,  but  the 
center  of  Swedish  authority  and  the  major 
settlements  were  within  Pennsylvania  boun¬ 
daries. 

Anniversary  Commission  Cooperates 

The  presentation  in  local  clubs  and  meet¬ 
ings,  and  in  the  schools,  of  talks  relating 
the  story  of  New  Sweden  will  prove  valu¬ 
able.  Pageants  and  other  exercises  may  well 
be  utilized  to  suit  the  needs  and  interests 
of  each  particular  group.  The  300th  Anni¬ 
versary  Commission,  Pennsylvania  Build¬ 
ing,  Philadelphia,  will  be  glad  to  assist 
wherever  possible  in  providing  information 
on  the  history  of  New  Sweden  which  may 
be  of  use  for  such  purposes.  A  booklet  pre¬ 
pared  especially  for  the  schools  will  shortly 
be  placed  in  every  school  of  the  Common¬ 
wealth,  and  other  groups  will  be  aided  so 
far  as  possible. 

Fifty  Years  Before  Penn 

Whatever  is  done,  the  Commission  be¬ 
speaks  the  cooperation  of  all  loyal  Penn¬ 
sylvanians  and  Pennsylvania  organizations 
in  assisting  to  educate  the  people  of  the 
Commonwealth  to  the  fact  that  nearly  fifty 
years  of  important  Pennsylvania  history 
prior  to  the  coming  of  William  Penn  has 
been  largely  overlooked  and  neglected.  The 
early  history  of  Pennsylvania  should  be 
properly  regarded  as  having  begun,  in 
terms  of  permanent  settlement,  in  1638 
rather  than  in  1681.  The  general  recogni¬ 
tion  of  “Forefathers  Day,”  April  8,  1938, 
will  contribute  to  this  end. 
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Can  Education  Fortify  Our  Children,  Youth  and  Adults 
For  Adequate  Physical  and  Mental  Security? 

LESTER  K.  ADE 

Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 


INCE  inventions  have  developed  somewhat 
faster  than  modern  practices  in  the  use  of 
mechanical  creations,  education  faces  the 
new  decisive  challenge  of  developing  hu¬ 
man  adaptations  necessary  for  the  safety 
and  preservation  of  human  life.  A  conception  of  the 
proportions  of  this  challenge  to  education  may  be  seen 
in  the  following  facts:  36,000  fatalities  and  1,000,000 
injuries  are  the  annual  toll  on  the  highways  of  Amer¬ 
ica;  28,000  fatalities  and  approximately  1,000,000  in¬ 
juries  are  the  annual  toll  of  accidents  in  the  homes  of 
America;  15,000  fatalities  and  one-half  million  injuries 
are  the  grim  harvest  of  factory  machinery  each  year; 
about  3,000  fatalities  and  20,000  injuries  occur  in  Amer¬ 
ica’s  canneries  annually.  It  may  be  added  here  that  an 
average  of  one  school  house  a  day  burns  in  the  United 
States;  that  murders  average  thirty-five  per  day  in  the 
United  States,  and  more  than  300  per  day  in  the  world 
at  large.  We  should  not  lose  sight,  in  studying  the  re¬ 
sponsibilities  of  modern  education,  of  the  hazards  of 
earthquakes,  floods,  blizzards,  and  famines;  of  wide¬ 
spread  dangers  from  infections;  hazards  at  sea;  and  the 
devastations  of  modern  warfare.  These  costly  tolls  are 
the  price  of  progress.  Can  education  succeed  in  reducing 
the  price  without  discouraging  the  progress?  This  is  the 
trenchant  challenge  of  physical  security  in  modern  life. 

Health  and  Safety  Education  Should 
Be  Universal 

In  the  facts  just  reviewed  it  is  evident  that  danger  to 
human  life  lies  everywhere  on  the  modern  social  scene. 
Accordingly,  it  becomes  vitally  important  that  education 
recognize  the  presence  of  these  hazards  to  life  in  all 
their  forms  and  make  provision  for  an  educational  pro¬ 
gram  that  will  safeguard  our  people  from  these  pitfalls. 
It  is  the  responsibility  of  education  to  provide  safety 
education  through  the  establishment  of  safe  and  sani¬ 
tary  school  plants  and  equipment. 

More  important  than  these  external  safety  facilities 
are  the  health  services  that  are  provided  in  the  program 
of  learning  itself.  Here  emphasis  should  be  placed  on 
ways  and  means  of  protecting  individuals  from  disease, 
removing  physical  defects,  and  safeguarding  human 
beings  from  mechanical  dangers.  More  specifically, 
classes  may  be  organized  in  the  field  of  safety  education 
where  students  may  become  impressed  not  only  with  the 
prevalence  of  dangers,  but  with  the  means  of  preventing 
human  exposure  to  them. 

Special  Provisions  Are  Required  for 
Handicapped  Children 

The  promotion  and  maintenance  of  individual  health 
for  seriously  defective  children  may  also  be  urged.  Vision 
and  hearing  may  be  developed  to  a  normal  stage  and 
other  physical  defects  corrected  by  proper  measures 
early  administered.  Mental  hygiene  may  be  provided 
for  the  purpose  of  adjusting  school  work  to  the  capaci¬ 
ties  and  interests  of  the  individuals.  Other  opportunities 


for  health  and  safety  education  might  be  made  available 
through  general  instruction  in  the  preservation  and  pro¬ 
motion  of  health,  physical  education,  and  playground 
activities.  Projects  in  biology  and  science,  and  the  spe¬ 
cial  preparation  of  health  workers  and  instructors  who 
may  be  in  school  and  out,  are  also  effective  means  of 
meeting  this  imperative  new  challenge  to  education. 

Mental  Security  is  Needed  Today 
Not  only  is  the  contemporary  scene  in  a  state  of  con¬ 
tinuous  change,  but  it  is  also  highly  complex.  This  fact 
adds  a  new  challenge  to  education,  for  social  participa¬ 
tion  today  involves  numberless  elements  now  known  to 
the  past.  This  complexity  of  our  social  relationships, 
with  the  attendant  conflicts  and  tensions,  demands  a 
more  realistic  approach  to  education. 

The  closer  unification  of  the  nation,  the  greater  inter¬ 
dependence  of  all  branches  of  economy,  social  activity, 
and  culture,  the  increasing  dependence  of  the  individual 
on  the  corporate  state,  and  our  organizations  and  insti¬ 
tutions — these  elements  of  today’s  society  condition  our 
program  of  education. 

America  has  passed  the  frontier.  The  nation  is  being 
united  closely  by  networks  of  roads,  rails  and  wires; 
technology  in  industry  is  increasing;  local  economy  is 
yielding  to  national  and  international  economy;  popu¬ 
lations  are  drifting  city-ward;  and  farmers  are  more  and 
more  depending  upon  national  and  international  mar¬ 
kets.  There  is  also  notable  today  an  ever-widening  trend 
toward  planned  control.  The  recent  economic  disaster 
that  shook  the  nation  and  the  world  has  awakened  the 
people  to  the  dangers  of  a  laissez-faire  government  and 
economy.  The  people  demand  prevention  of  social  dis¬ 
aster  and  are  looking  to  the  economic  and  political  state 
to  safeguard  them  against  a  recurrence  of  this  condition. 

In  this  connection,  education  faces  a  challenge  of  the 
first  magnitude,  for  the  soundness  of  our  political  and 
economic  state  rests,  to  a  large  extent,  upon  educational 
foundations. 

Systematic  Prevention  Is  Demanded 
The  people  demand  of  education  a  reasonable  degree 
of  mental  security.  In  the  midst  of  contradictions  in 
social  life  the  people  turn  to  education  for  light  and 
guidance.  All  about  them  they  see  power  coupled  with 
utility,  high  promise  with  low  performance,  lofty  pro¬ 
fession  with  sordid  action,  prosperity  with  depression, 
privation  with  extravagance,  poverty  with  riches. 

They  see  about  themselves  general  good  with  private 
gain,  and  self  interest  with  civic  virtue.  They  observe 
production  tyrannize  consumption,  technology  thwart 
culture,  and  justice  bought  and  sold  in  open  public. 

They  note  social  forms  of  production  and  a  private 
system  of  distribution.  In  this  mixture  of  contemporary 
elements  it  is  necessary  for  all  to  participate.  The  de¬ 
velopment  of  a  community  purpose  is  an  urgent  and 
crucial  task  of  education,  and  only  by  its  achieving  this 
purpose  can  such  development  be  brought  about. 
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